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i ' 

W Pandit Anand KduI Iins alrn^ady acqinrtd auch 
[■ wcil-earned reputation ax a writer on the ontiquitiefi 
of Kashmir that he hardly requirea an iDtrodoertoo 
from anyutic. Forcien writers have written copi* 
ousljt on Kashmir, Indeed, not a little of tmr 
knowledge of the early history of Kashmir is derived 
from the wrilinga of Greek and Chinese wrilem and, 
in modern times, the stock of our knowledge has been 
considerably iticreaecd by the devoted labours of men 
like General Cunaiagliam, Sir Aurd Stein, Sir Walter 
Lawrence and Sir brancis Vonnghusband, to mention 
only a few. At the same time, it it remarkable that 
Kashmir should have, from early times, produced, on 
*ilS own soil, so many ioiligcnouj writers, at the head 
of whom stands the inimartal Italhana. It may be a 
matter of atiafactient to all lovers of Kashmir that 
the old tradition siill continoes, oiid the Kashmiris of 
the present generation, among whom Pandit Anand 
Koiil occupies a notable and honoiifablc place, can 
take legitimate pride in having produced eoitie writers 
whose interpretation or mconstruction of the early 
history of that wondcritil country, which has been 
the theme of poets and historians, lias earned 
fccognTtion at the hands of those, moat qualified to 
write on the subject. 
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The Ardiisaloska] Rginains in Kashmir by 
Pkndit Anand Koul docs not pretend to bd <i ddtliled 
book of history, or even an exhaustive book on the 
A[cbs«)la($]r of Kashmif, and yet it wems to me 
that, so far os it goes, it is a book which will he 
found vary iulHrcsCmfi and lastructive, Jt is a 
collection of dotes which l^andit Anand Koul lias 
codtribiitedi from time to time, to cariaiu jacwspipurs. 
They are based upon a study of cUiwical books. 
From Kalhaaa's ramouK Rafataranijini to Sir 
Walter Uwrence’S ValLy of Kmhmir is a Jong 
distance, but Pandit Antiitd KouJ has brought into 
requisition nil the mass of knowledge. What is more, 
he has " visited these moniimeats one by one/' He 
belongs to the soil, he h,is lived all his life In those 
enchanting surroundings, the legends and the tmdU 
tians of his country are a part of his inherited conS- 
douBnesB. He may. therefore, well claiiu the right 
to present to the world the beauties of liis country, its 
history, its legends ftnd its traditions. As has been 
well said ' one can no longer be an archaologiat by 
reading books, however intelligent one may 
P.nndit Koul is not an aTd]:eologist who has merely 
read books; he ba^ awa what he wTites about and has 
studied their history on the spot. That, in my 
opinion, invests his little book with peculiar interest. 

Those, wild are anxious about the history of these 
rnoRumenta, will find much to interest them, while 
those, who can take a holiday and spend a conple Of 


IJJ 


month, .n thn, ddightfuJ p.rt oI I„d I. .-ill fi„d 
at of rojoym^nt fi^ b^u made much 

Krrill 

Koui s hook Will gjve tbem, 

K^hmir ,„ gb„,^g moaumeuts W 

wdn«M.tUpa.t, hUyic, 

e^^^idcuT m.p.« th« Jiving ffcderatics af her son, 
8rt<} daughter* (o prove ihentseives ivorthv of thdr 
l^t and of their inspiring environmeoti,. nnd mav k 
he pOMibJe for the present generation to cultivate 
those noble virtues «f political, civic and economic 
‘ j *'' which no people, howsoever bennieoiudy 
endowed w,th wealth and natural scenery, can r J 
to ereatness in this world, h the the prayer of 


AllaJtahad : 
May 1?, 19:J5. 


TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Right Hon’ble Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
in his general introduction has already introduced 
the learned antiquarian and writer of this guide 
book, Pt. Anand Koul, to those eager in the search 
after the esoteric in things Kashmiri. It is not, 
therefore, necessary for me to write more about him 
in the short introduction that he has asked me to 
prefix to the section dealing with the Moghul gardens 
of Kashmir. 

A Dwija owes three obligations (known as 
Yagnyas) to the community. He has to keep the 
thread of continuity {prajatantum tnavyavacchaitsih) 
of the race from being snapped, by producing a male 
child {Pitri Yagnya}; he has to serve the human and 
other sentient beings by constructing a water 
reservoir {Jalashay} and planting a grove of umbra¬ 
geous trees—fruit bearing or otherwise {Shut and 
Nri Yagnyas); he has to bear witness to the Saguna 
Brahma of which he is worshipper by constructing 
a shrine {Deva Yagnya). Generally on the arterial 
roads constructed by Asoka, we find all the three 
combined—a tank or a baolt (step well), a grove of 
shade-giving trees—some of them bearing fruit— 
and a shrine generally to Siva and sometimes to Devi 
or Rama at the top of the flight of steps leading 
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t,o„ ,hc 

«<!««(, th. <™,d.«„^,„d ,h« ,«,p|, 

Timspi^do,. ™d ^l■«sa.„.„□.i,e^^^,„.^, 

ed for .be e,c]os,ve „f , ^ , , 

•-» prl»« ehdfc ^.1 i„,„ 

..vins p,.„ ,j, tat,.b..„i,„ 

''“f”" ” «»-’">«.UI ch.«c.«. M„,„. 

, .« in tu„p, „| 

iMet. But lb, ,„d,„ dccibed in th, lu,„,,yn„. 

rthil T,'" “'f" 

Abiiia t ’*j' '""'d lb, rendnzvoos of 

a. dmeribod b, tb. CTodio. 

a%e the cbitootoristia. The 

rmor^.. »,,h illicn, ,be pl„s„„.bn„o, 

to .be enrdnn vrfimfrom .be . 

I»n„.,^ of 1,^, . toe 

foonleins, ..iodes, W,. „,iSj|,j 
«d bdnWed etepe, ,™ne dj .bc, u..i;„.^{'h" 
&ro««.„ »ns, „d pictu™, ivberein e»:b of.b, 
.•elremonibe jeis . ob..„l.ri„,lo„. Therdn 

mEntloqed tliQse pleasure-hou5ics^i«,t«H apd &h,idar. 

mtk boe«o8 4pd Kuti^ia which iha d4in«J5 

0 / the court dUported thomsdvte io ineJividuaJ or 

poup daocipK ip the Cckbratioo uf the spevial feativaJ 

of earh siOath. 
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The™ torn the bcpnmflg, been 
ly . school of thought which has persisted .« l«Uu - 
iog all flChievmCfite in the artistic Itne to the cr^ 
of prc-Muslim Indies and magoifymg the part Play¬ 
ed hy « 0 uc «t..mpn1« in the developtnent of Indtan 
..rt .s seen in ub heyday under the Moghuls. Mrs. 
c. M. V. Stuart, in her boofc. ’‘Gardena of th^ Gr«t 
Moghuls”, tniniinires the [nflueticc of prc-Mus'in 
traditinna in the building up of tht icchmqne of the 
Moghul gardrna with which we are lamilnr. bhe 
evidently had not studied Section CCIX of t tc 
AdiPutva and Section 111 of the SaWW Parva of 
the Ahluzhkarat^, where, in the cky bid out by the 
architect Maj-a at Indra-Prastha. there were beautiful 

tanks, having the semWance of verdure carpets, m- 

viting the carious m walk over when in reality. 
,( anybody stepped on, would get a dninchmg, Oo 
the Other baud, there were lawns, bid out of es- 
ouisltcly trimmed turf, which, when approached, 
crented, at elOM quarters, the illusion of a pond and 
checked the pleasure^ker in hb iaunt across them. 
Artificial forests were planted round the cjty and 
there were all kinds, of flowetiug and ornamental 
trees to delight the vimtOT. The object cerlaitily 
was to daiile the Kautavas and their associates on 
whom practical jokes were played at every step. 
There is a passage in the Vi*™morw*irty<* wherein es- 
cripiion is given of the pleasure^rdea of the kme. 
The peacock is* shown af dbpurtiQg himsdf in ali 'f* 
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glory in the cool irrigation channels, the flamingoes 
are there strutting about between the cool waters 
and the heated upper reaches of the lawn, the bees are 
crowding on karnikar flowers and the tame parrot* 
in its cage, is shouting out for water to quench its 
thirst. 

It is true that the ancient Indian, like the 
Chinese, preferred still lotus-bearing waters, pent up 
within paved embankments, pleasure-houses and 
trees crowding the garden. There was no attempt 
made for ensuring running water or ab-t-rawan or 
leaving wide spaces to create the illusion of vast ness 
or enhance the effect of the portion artificially dealt 
with. The reason was obvious. In both lands 
water has been plentiful. The river—the symbol of 
life—each drop a life—lived for the moment and was 
extinct at the next. It corresponded to the Buddhistic 
conception of continuity, and the running water was 
everywhere to bring fertility and rejuvenescence 
every season. Herein came the difference from 
Persia w^hich, from the time of the Achemenid and 
Sasanian Emperors, has set the tone of fashion in 
the West. There, all is arid sand, until the spurt of 
the life-giving water turns it into smiling verdure. 
The area is walled in; the diashma is canalised and 
the river of life is reproduced by directing the water 
flow through paved channels to a central reservoir. 
The Chinar which predominates (Omar *s quivering 
planeJ and Saro (Cypress) are there to give shade and 
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aymbolise tbc upward aspiration of ihe human soul. 
The fruit and floHrar-beda come in th<a 

foreground. The place \s individaaliy owned and 
allows of restricted adnus^ion. The water reservoir 
ia rectarigulaj or obLnng^ The ’^vaiter channei^ mado 
of stone or morur, has wavy oi; biHowy designs and 
the straight line of ehatincls is broken hy caacadea 
intervening—sometimes slanting—^gjving full scope 
for the play of ripples and creating the ilbsion of 
Hshes swimining^ Sumetimea the fall is vertical and 
then there ate arraDgeTfients for placing Jighta behind 
the wnterfafL Each basin, through which the 
channel (msses, has its schfjme of fountains and 
flowBr-beda and thr Persian has before hira—to hh 
satiety—the emblem of immurtalit}* and youth the 
never-ending water and the ever-renewed tree. 
Here is his ^rt/cfii.T or garden or paradise which arc 
synonymous. When the Persian motive was 
transported by the Moors of Spain to Cardova and 
Granada or by the Patimides co Egypt or by the 
Ofnineyads to Humascus^ the garden was imported 
into the main palace. We see instancesi of lHIa in 
the Anguri Bagh inside the fort palace at Agra and 
an esteemed friend of mi etc draws my attantion to a 
palace in Ujjain known as iC^rfyd^fcA in the basement 
of which the wlmle of river Sipra passes- 

In Persist however, the garden remained a 
thing apart from the main paJa::e and w'as cons* 
ttUCted as a work of art and a place of Social 
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reunion for tlieelecl; w Omar Khayyam Ii« it^ 

*\VIii»her resorting from the vernal H «1 
Shall old A^natnmn«, old Acquaintance gr«t, 
I naer ihe brciQdi that lean?! above the Wali/' 

rh- " notioeahie in Kashmir but 

s.t„ selected are old si.« ,,,, 

water Dei.re. which .ere utilised by thi 
Hindu Itinga, naeutioned in the Ra/atarargini for 
pbintiog of (tardens. KaJhanu mentions grape 
gurdciu surrounding the Afartand temple As a 
matter of to. Kashmir^ is given as synonym of 
grap^ Pandit Anand Kcul mentions a garden that 
es.st^at the place where the present Sbalamar 
smnds. Pravar.asena II. the founder of the city 
oj hnnagar, who reigned between 7Q and 139 A. D., 
ad built a villa in the north-eastem corner of the Dal 
Uk= CJW :h. -H.,, ^ Lo.... Tk. KhE .s«l » 
-Sit a saint, „amod Sufcarm Swumi living naar 
arwao, and rested at this garden villa on his way 
•o. ttr from, fiarwan. The ,i,e selected was 
symptomatic of the Hindu conception of landscape 

^rdcning. Shiva han been the water diviner. HeU 

tlways on the prowl in the hill* and helps in 
rdeasing pent-up w-atera nsquirnd for /crtilisaiion of 
«he cultivated area, ft wa,s he who assisted in 
preventing waste of water and training it by 
conducting it into regula, channels, Kauosar- 

nag up to the upper reaches of Kulgara must have 



betin a glacial lake buE: it was Shiva who tapped the 
waters and AhraExil h\h produced the stream known 
ss Veaho which is the parent streattt of the river 
subsequently known as Jhehjm. It was Shiva who 
cut open tfie pent-up water of the primeval lake im 
the valley and at Baramula let out the Jhdum rivctp^ 
cutting the lake and creating the fertile valley of 
Kashmir. The Bringi river loses itself in the 
limestone mountains and reappeant like a wayward 
maid at KukarnaK and at Acbhabal. The waters 
are caught up and esnahaed for spreading fertility 
aJI round. This is in keeping wiih the old tradition 
of Shiva bringing BhagfruLhi dowm from the higher 
reach M of the Him a lay ns to the plains to mahe 
cultivation pcssible tihiva, thereforep figure?? here 
more as the presiding deity over flowing water and 
creator of tertility* In AbhinavaguptUT the religious 
enthusiasm for ihe Tantnc wnrsbip nl Shiva found its, 
artistic ci]]inioati<?n when he declared that to knead 
nature Into work of art was the nearest approxima¬ 
tion to the knowledge of godheads 

Wherever, therefore^ a hill came down gently 
aloping to a water reservoir, the iirea was lUilired for 
laying out a landscape garden. In the Book VHI of 
the R(fj^iitran^ini there ies a mention oi a garden laid 
out in the reign of Jaya Simha (A, D. 112U 49) by 
Sringar^t elder brother of Udaya, the Ehrarp^l or 
Lord of Marches, at the foot of the hiHi range along 
the eastern shore of the Dal lake, ft Ib on those 
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filled wbteh lent theitiselv^ to ihe dyal pl^y of lakt 
and mountain that the Hiadu architect pianEed this 
garden, li was iu that same region that the artistic 
eye of Jahangir, the great horticuLturist, planted his 
immemoTial gardens. The chinar tree was there 
fri>m laifore and cypic^s wiia imporledr He took to 
the systematic planting of the C/icar C/imiTfi or a 
chinaf tree planted at each of the ordiaal points 
as to produce shade at whtehever point the sun may 
be. The irta&sbg of Bowers^ the construction of 
miniature pleasure-houses eiitircly subscrvienl to 
the garden desigTip^ and constructed right across ihe 
water channd through uhich the spring water wna 
drawn, are all features which the Mughal art tradi- 
tioHp Steeped in the Sasanian traditioD, brought with 
itHclf into Kashmir. But thia tradition never appeared 
exotic in a mileti where the Kashmiri garden tradi* 
rioTi existed from heFore, The oirtw'ard body if 
Persian : the inner soul is typically Kashmiri. The 
distinctive wclUkupE lawns aii: there, quite difTerent 
fcx>m the unkempt fm-s w^hich is aUnwrd lo grow 
untrimmed in a typical Persian garden so as to 
create the iilufion of iig being a morsel ctit our from 
□ature^f own luxuriance, and the ferief of roxcades^by 
which w'Bter is brought in at ibe Naxhat, is ever 
reminiscent of Shiva receiving the fall of the Gauges 
on his head to supply to the ptaina water in geudn 
fill] from bis uialtcd locka^ The garden is treated 
mqre like its prototype, the groy^ which was planted 


in the interesls of the gctif^rfil public. The esnteria 
character of a Per^iiin i^rden, aiS ^jp^n to the fisw 
mitiaiedp b lost in the open aird welcome that is 
ofTcred by the Rioi^c-giirdeii to Khas ud The 

fmh trees are receding in the background; the 
shelter-giving trees are ibeni in ptuminence* The 
Mnghal historian omitted to note that gardens 
erislod before on loc^alities where the merry monarch 
ordered landscape-gardens to be plated but the 
historian of Kashmir, liasan, is never tired of 
reiterating I he fact that gardens eiosted befnre and 
it merely ihe neglect of time and the lawlessness, 
that followed the weakening of central power, that 
brought about their obliteration. Writes be in Voh 
II of his History* 

ji j UiCij ^Ijj }j jlL-b 

^ ^ ^ JliT Ijil ^3; 

* pj j* ; f^ 


River Vieir, 

Jammu: 

I6th Nov. 


V. N. MEHTA* 



PH E FACE* 


The beautiful ind luxuriant Valley ul Kaabtnir* 
with il3 superb climate and acenerlefi of geirgeULiis 
splendour and with its Tueasurdc^s appeial, baa 
always a dng of churn] about it, which defius any 
but tt fairy pan to descrih*. Verily s dreain uf 
loveliness it is ^ itay^ “If there be an etysiuim 
on earth, it is this, it is this/" ns goes a welhknown 
Persian saying rendered into English by Thomas 
Moore in his Laiia 

This Happy Valley Is situated in tlic north of 
ihe Pir Panjal range of the Himalayas^ by whose 
lofty and majestic mountains, shimmering with 
snow, ft is engirdled into an irrejfukr ov'al 
shape — as if a picture set in a frame- It is 
about 84 miles long and JO miles broad, and its 
area is about 4,500 square miles* la latitude it 
corresponds with Peshawa.r, Baghdad and Damascus 
in Asia; with Fex in Morocco in Africa; and with 
South Carolina iu North America- 

Kashmir Imd many great and powerful rulers^ 
whuae sway, at one time, extended over the whole of 
India—^ven beyond Adamk Bridge in the tuctreme 
aouth. 

This splendid country abounds with the remains 
of antiquity, characteri^ by a combination of 
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raaisivenrts anJ simplicity, and of solidily and 
srtindmir, which symbolise power glorified by piety. 
They alao display rf'finemenl and art, their pondef’ 
ous solidity of strdcriire being relieved by the grace 

of colossal aciilpture caiipled with in inealiaustihlc 

variety of architoclural details which have called 
forth the jidmiraiion of visitors from within the 
coiintty and without, tn early times this country 
attracted the Httention of great Chinese travellers, 
like llietia Tsiang {G3l-3i A- D.) and Oukong (759 
A,D,), who iQitde accurate records of its ancient 
tempJeS* There are few ruins ifi India cotoparable 
toihciii. Dr. Neve rightly says:-"Ancient India 
has nothing mnre worthy of its early civilisation 
than the grand mins in Kashmir, which ore the 
pride of the ILiiihmiris and adtairalion of travelicrs. 
The massive, the grotesque and elegant in architec- 
turr. may be admirable in parts of India, but now'here 
is to be found the cOuiiter-part of the classically 
graceful, yet symmerrlcaUy massive, edifices than in 
Kashmir." 

Ancient monuments of very great BTchaological 
interests, which disclose the existence of a lost 
civiliratkin, art, as staled above, nuraeroiis in Kashmir. 
The devotion of kings, tlia revenues of the kingdom 
and the skill of m(*SCer*arrisT5. combined to rats* the 
magnificent and heaqtiful cdlltces. They were built to 
endure for all time. Their solidity of constfaction 
and their gigantie siie strilte one with wonder that 


mao, puny maji, could htvu hdlt thtm, Kingn 
have comfl and gnnft, ood dvilizatiorui; have bloctned 
and vanished sinc$ llity were huNt. Peopls and 
pact around them and gaze on them with amaze- 
meut and awe—amazement inspired by the stnpend- 
tins miglit and skill of their huildars, and awe azcited 
by the ruins of these cdiHccs which Jtwlr as if weep¬ 
ing over thfl departed glory of their foundara. 

But the disintegrating hand of Tune and earth- 
(Quakes and the vandal istic propensities of car tain 
bigoted rulers, spatially of Sikandir. the tcoooclaai 
(US-f-Mie A,D.)' have laid them to waste. The cli¬ 
mate of Kashmir is peculiarly dustsuctive to them* 
Besides the chemical constituents of the atmosphere, 
namely carbolic acid gas and oaygen, the frosted 
snow lying upon the etuuK (uncovered by any 
shelter) for nearly live months of winter is ever 
slowly and silently disintegrating them, so that some 
of them Jiave become Iriable. The founders of 
these montimeats were wise eooiigh to use scalp, 
tured 510 ties of very laign dttnetisions, as sinaller 
oncs slioflld have, under these adverse conditioua, 
crumbled and vijljshcd long ago. 

It will be interesting to know who were the 
architects and sculptors of these nndcnl mnssive 
temples. The Kashmiris, in bygone ages, were 
called skaslfit-shUpiTta, or areliitects *- an 
epithet applied to them oo account of ilicir well- 
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knnwn nklli in building* Even now they among 
most expert hafidicraltsmBn ot th£ Ellst* It 
halt been questioned how* in those ancient days^ 
sach massive stones were lifted lip and laid in 
position with preciaioo on the great heights of the 
temples. But the KEubiniris appear to have known 
the ficience and the ]kwis □[ mechanics tht^y as they 
usedor machines* in lifting up ennimauHly 
bulky and braver stoni^ (vide Kalhana*^s R<J^jlat{itrttg{ni 
d63 and 111^—^350 and 454)t 
The late General Sir Alejcandei* Cunningham^ 
one of the greatest antiquarians^ visiLed Kashmir in 
November 1^47+ tl* Mys that the architectural 
remains of this country exhibit undoubted tracer 
of the influence of Grecian art. He remarks — 
“'Even at first sight one is imfuedJately struck by 
the strong resemblance which the Kashmirian 
columiiade bear to the classical peristyle of GrEece." 
Edward Pocock (1604-91 A^DJ, one of the most 
eminent of the English Oriental scholarsi says that 
there are tracee of ihc scltlenicnL ot Kashmiris ia 
Greece* !t is by no means improlable that same 
Kashmiris want lo Fenaia and Greece in the time of 
Darrous Hystaspes’ Jiivasiori of the Poujab and 
Alexander's conquest of India (337 B*C*} and settled 
there. Hence there might be traces of Kasbroiii 
settlements in both the connlrieg. It is also poaaible 
that dome people frum Greece came and settled in 
Kashmir in ancient times- The tribe Mlccchae, 
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is assumed to have been Greeks (see Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangini, I, footnote to Verse 107). Hence 
it is probable that, as there subsisted cultural re¬ 
lations between Kashmir and Greece in ancient 
times, Grecian architecture had influence over that 
of Kashmir. 

Sir Francis Younghusband, however, in writing 
about the Martanda temple, remarks on page 99 of 
his book Kashmir :—“There is something of the 
rigidity and strength of the Egyptian temples and 
something of the grace of Greece. Though Hindu, 
it differs from the usual Hindu types; and is known 
distinctively as Kashmirian and owes much to the 
influence of Gandhara. It is, however, decidedly 
Hindu and not either Buddhist or Jain, while the 
sculptures show, according to Marshall, a close 
connection with the typical Hindu work of the late 
Gupta period/’ 

It seems certain, that, though Kashmir was, in 
by-gone times, a stronghold of Buddhism, yet the cult 
of the populace was Brahmanical: there were Buddhist 
monasteries as well as Brahman temples everywhere. 
The people had a religious past, having deep-rooted 
conviction and notions of religion, based on ancient 
traditions and sacred mandates. Even if the 
present finds ruined temples, the fact remains that 
their lofty arches and massive blocks of masonry 
were quarried and erected bit by bit by a people who 
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upended their best un buildings «bis;b were lo 
be wt eside for ootbing but the noble purpose « 
worship. Il has often been noticed that the decay 
of religion marks the decay of the counlfy. and iht 
Etoshtniris, owing to persistent cataclysm of bifioted 
invaders, lost their religious mOOfinga. sad eonse* 
nucotly lost their place in the race of human pros* 
parity. The ebullition of atrocities of the Muhammad- 
ui rulers, their fury and orgies of outrages wrecked 
the foundation of peace and humanity. They per- 
Mseuted the Hindus and forced them 10 embrace 
Islam. They pillaged. plnndMcd and destroyed 
theif templeB with rut hiss and rclcdlless vigour 
boni of bigotry and lanatitiaiti. Coo verting them ictO 
^iarat^ and mosqnw- A fanatiCi in Jeer jLnd scofQi 
icreeched in a Persian couplet m those times of 
iconoclai^mi— 

iJJ 5 ^ 

Every idol was laid as a dcxir-ste^ stone of a 
mosque; 

O ipfidci ! come and bow before this door-siep. 
The temple* must have Hcffn exceedingly numerons, 
as is evidenced by the immense number of cut and 
Otited atones buihp or rsttiEr patched, into the 
foundations and walls of tiic mosques and Iidu^^&s, 
and into ^hsts and embatikmeu'L^ A capital turned 
upside downj a broken ahifc or an injured peiestal 
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may frequentJy be observed embedded in a wall 
performing the office of the ordinary building stone. 

• The world is interested in the past activities and 
culture of the human race, which scientific research 
of old manuscripts and unearthing of ancient ruins 
of temples and other monuments reveal. Knowledge^ 
which is the beginning of wisdom, is increased by 
discoveries of the kind. They reunite the present 
with former ages and give traces of the oldest his¬ 
torical events. And, indeed, there is no limit to the 
fascination of the vestiges of history, which help us to 
resuscitate the life and conditions of earlier times. 

Kashmir abounds in the remains of antiquity, 
as stated above, though alas ! repeated devastations 
were done and havoc was wrought to them by cruel 
implacable Muhammadan zealots and vandals from 
time to time. It is a pity that formerly these most 
important and precious relics of the past glory 
of the country were allowed to remain in a lament¬ 
ably neglected condition. Unprotected from the 
destructive and disintegrating influences of the 
weather, not to say of earthquakes, the ancient 
monuments gradually crumbled to ruins. In 1875, 
Professor Btihler and, after him, several German 
Sanskrit scholars and others interested in ancient 
Oriental lore, came and delved in the Kashmir soil 
and, extracting, at only a trifling cost, ancient 
trophies, consisting of old birch-bark manuscripts. 





old coinsi snd oth*r most valuabU objects, ca/ned 
them away. H is, however, gratifying to note that, 
though these treasures have gone out of Kaslimir, 
never to telurn, they have net he«n actufllly fast, as 
were ihos* plundered by fiufcc Muhammadan italota 
in former times wlin foolishly cut them to piecos, 
burnt them in fire or flung them into the nver, for 
which, in the harsh pages of the historian, anger 
will rightly ever live on. In contrast to litis, those 
taken by the European sawrufs have been very 
carefully preserved and tendered imperishable by 
means of that modern art ol multiplication aud 
circulation_printing. 

AI honour tn iho Jate Lard CurwO who* aciual-' 
ed by his great love for antiquities, established au 
Archxologtcal Depatlmeut during his memorahle 
Vicernyalty in Iridia* Then the ECashtnir Darbar 
caught the hint and ioaiituted an Archaeological 
Department of their own at Srinagar. This Depart¬ 
ment has made every posaihle effort to protect the 
Bjicluni monuments from further decay and to dis¬ 
cover, conserve and preserve all cultural treasures, 
and has exhibited them, arranged in immaculate 
form and regular order, in a Museum. Many old 
and rare manuscripts have been printed and numer¬ 
ous objects of Archaeological interest have baeil 
unearthed, on which, through detailed study, intcritst- 
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ing light has been thrown by learned scholars. This 
Department has thus been revivifying ages long 
buried in oblivion. 

I give, in the following pages, the history and 
description of the ancient Tnonuraents in Kashmir 
as well as of the Moghal Gardens. I have visited 
thesi: one by one, and made notes after close observa¬ 
tion of them and after consulting various English 
and vernacular books written about them, chiefly 
Sir Aurel Stein's “Translation of Kalhana*s Rajm- 
tarangini and Sir Walter Lawrence's “ Valley of 
Kashmir" These notes appeared in a series of my 
articles in the Sunday Times of Lahore and other 
newspapers. Since then several of my friends have 
been urging me to publish them in book form, so 
that they may remain as a permanent record. There 
is, indeed, much demand for such a book not only 
among the people of Kashmir but also among visitors 
who come here in large numbers every year and visit 
these places of great interest. I, therefore, collected 
the cuttings of the aforesaid articles. But I felt 
difBdent to publish them in book form without 
knowing any authoritative opinion thereon. Hence I 
sent them to Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, L C. S., 

C, S. L,—a great authority on matters antique. This 
gentleman was Commissioner of Bihar and Orissa* 
andk, after his retirement, was Joint Editor of the 
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Mian Anti^uarf of Bombay, coUbomtine with the 
bt« Sir RtcW Tumplc. K. C. I. E. He kiad 
anaugh to go ibnMlfib, and make some verbal altera* 
aons in, them lor which I take here «. opportunity 
of «pr«.iio« my graiitudo to him. He hw eo- 
cemraged me ip l^Mef thus^ 

"It has been a real pleasure reading through a 
manuscript, which discloses such a full aeqaaintance 
with the Reraaina In the State and inclwdes several 
not mentioned in other handbooks and memoirs.’ 

ahand koul. 




Ancient Remains in Kashmir. 


I»ART I, 


TEMPLE AT BANDL 

Tilt anient motiuintiat* that a traveller 
comes across whlk on hi^ way to Kashmir, is the 
Ettant temple situated on the road at the 76tli mile 
IroTTi Kolialji* The ground plan ot the temple ia a 
square of 23 feet. The porehea, of which J contain 
dosed door*ways* are each 16 Ft- wide with a projec¬ 
tion of if feet* The dour^WAyi* have sqaare heada, 
with plaiit a^traight mouldings and are Siinitotinted 
by pediments containing the trefoil ornament. The 
entrance is approached by a flight of steps. The 
colonnade of the interior has entirely disappeared* 
if any ever axisled. Nothing is known about the 
antiquity of this temple beyond the fact that it La of 
an exception ally early epoch. The beautiful green 
Stone^ of which the templu ts built* has weathered 
badly and there is little in the way of mouldings or 
carving to help one in settling its datt The con- 
Struction of the tempK on the whole, seems extremely 
good and such detailSt ns am preserv^ed* S-w or 
two carved capitals nnd the two bases of cnlnmna at 
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either jide of the parchf nrc unuHudJIy pleading aod 
well E^ecuted^ 

There are two plntfcirniB reached by 5 Kteps 
situated to the right of the main prerch on the grnnnd* 
which m paved with stoneg and which was evidently 
a taok 2i feet deep. The approach to the taniple 
might have heen over a mtanm caLuaeway, of which 
only the central pier is evtant. Thej-E b a grcEn 
Stone at the porch carved with the image of 
Hanuman. 

The cells of the colonnade ajround were con* 
Btrocted of a rough stone over a basennent of 

the green stone mentioned above, all of which wan 
no doubt plastered. 

Some authariiiES think that it wag a Buddhist 
mnnumenti while others asserf that it was a Hindu 
temple dedicated to the godd&as Kali and built about 
700 A, D, The latter assertion seems the mure 
probable. 

TEMPLE AT BUNIAR. 

Neat cDmea the tEmple at Buniari which is situated 
tike the above on the road at the 85th mile horn 
Kohala. ft is rn a most perfect condition in the 
valley and eould only have escaped destruction by the 
Muhammadans cm accouTit nf its remote situation^ 
The buildiDgs consist of a lofty central edihcei stand* 
ifig in a large quadrangle, surrounded by a colonnade 
of Rated pillars with intervening trefoil-headed rece^£e& 
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The ground plan of the temple is a square of 26i ft, 
with pilasters at the corners^ 4 ft* in thickness* The 
interior is a square of 13^ ft, and the walls are, there¬ 
fore, 6J ft, thick^ which proportion may be considered 
\ a strong proof of the antiquity of the building. 

The roof was pyramidal and the lowest stones 
of the pyramid remain in some places and their ex¬ 
ternal slope is parallel to that of the sides of the 
^ pediments over the doorways. The only entrance to 
the temple is gained by a broad and lofty flight of 
steps to the N N W, On each of the other sides 
there is a porch, containing a close doorway. These 
are just the same as that of the entrance, each being 
165 wide with a projection of 1 ft. in advance of 
the corner pilasters. The doorways are surmounted 
by trefoiled arches, 23 ft. high, and the latter are 
covered by pyramidal pediments resting on indepen¬ 
dent pilasters. 

In the interior, the walls are plain except that a 
sort of string course projects all round, about 12|- 
ft. from the floor. It is built a foot high, flat above 
and rounded below. The roof is hollowed out into a 
hemispherical dome, of which the centre is decorated 
with an expanded lotus flower. 

The basement of the temple is very fine. Each 
division of the basement has a massive filleted torus 
as the crowning member, with a straight fillet above 
and below. The temple is approached by a flight of 
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12 steps. It is enclosed by a pillared quadrangle 
containing 54 fluted columns- On all these columns 
the transverse architraves connecting them with the 
walls of the peristyle are still standing. The side 
walls are decorated each with a miniature temple 
having a square*headed doorway, surmounted by a 
pyramidal pediment representing a double roof. 

The material, of which the buildings are constructed, 
is a pale coarse granite of which there seems to be 
no quarry within reach of the left bank of the Jhelum. 
This circumstance is remarkable, considering the 
enormous size and weight of some of the stones 
employed. 

The name of the temple and the date of its 
construction have not as yet been traced. 

It is believed that it was built in the 5th century 
of the Christian era* ' 

General Sir A. Cunningham was of opinion that 
the name Buniar or Bhawanipur implied that the 
temple was dedicated to the goddess Bhawani, 

LLVGA AT SHERI. 

At the 94th mile from Kohala there is a collossal 
Unga carved with figures on all sides. The latter 
start in low relief from the waist and the relief 
gradually becomes higher towards the head. The 
base of the Itnga is buried in the ground and it be* 
comes a fluted column from waist downwards. The 
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stone, whose well rounded top proves it to be a Unga, 
stands at present about 12 ft. high, rising from the 
slightly hollowed centre of a little mound that has 
formed about it. 

TEMPLE AT FATEHGARH. 

At the village of Fatehgarh, U mile to the south 
of Sheri, stand the ruins of an ancient temple buried 
to about two-thirds of its height in the earth. During 
the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh a fort was built 
round the temple, using the stones of its pyramidal roof 
etc. for the construction of the wails of defence. The 
ground plan of the temple is a square of 46J ft. 
There were four porches, each 27^ ft. wide, with a 
projection of 3^^ ft. beyond the walls of the temple 
and, out of them, three containing closed door-ways 
like those at Buniar. The capitals of the square 
pilasters, like the entablature of the exterior walls, 
are ornamented with small trefoil-headed niches 
containing naked human figures standing; and over 
them is a row of lotus flowers in small square panels. 
The interior measures 29 ft. across and the four 
principal sides measure each I8i ft. Some of the 
stones, which are of black lime-stone, are very large, 
measuring about 11 ft. in length and 4 ft. in height 
and 3 ft. in thickness. Unfortunately the village has 
grown thick about it and so small a portion of the 
structure is now visible and so few architectural 
remains are preserved that it is difificult to judge its 
age. Anybody, who would look at this temple and 
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note its general construction, the black limestone of 
which it is built and not procurable there and the 
huge stones of enormous weight piled upon one 
another, cannot but view the past glories with admira¬ 
tion, 

NARAYAN THAL. 

The temple at Narayan Thai stands in a small 
tank, on the right bank of the Jhelum, one mile from 
Baramulla on the old road to Muzaffarabad and 
about 2i miles to the south-west of the former place. 
It is situated at the foot of the hill in a hollow. The 
temple is a square ot 13^ ft, with plain walls- It 
has got only one door-way 3 ft, wide* Its walls are 
formed of three courses of which two are below the 
surface of the water. The inside walls are formed of 
horizontal courses, each consisting of four stones 
only, one on each side of the building. 

The uppermost course of the interior walls 
forming a small square is crowned by a single flat 
stone. 

The tank is fed by a running stream which comes 
from a spring in the side of the hill immediately 
behind. 

Some of the stones of the temple are 91 ft. long 
and 13 inches high. 

This little temple is visited by the pilgrims, but 
nothing is known about its old history. It 
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is often mentioned in the Nilmata Purana, which 
contains an account of all the sacred places in 
Kashmir, 

TEMPLE AT TAPAR. 

At the village Tapar, twelve miles onward from 
Baramulla towards Srinagar, are the ruins of a temple 
called Narendreshvara which was built by 
Narendraprabha, queen of Pratapaditya 11, who 
reigned to Kashmir from 634 to 684 A. D. It was 
ruined by Sikaodar, the Iconoclast, and Zain-ul- 
’Abidin (1420-70 A, D,) used the stones in the con¬ 
struction of the bund from Naidkhai to Sopur. 

TEMPLES AT PATPAN. 

At Pat tan, 5 miles further on from Tapar, are 
two stone temples by the roadside. Each is a 
simple Celia, but, in the larger one the closed porches 
at the sides are so considerable that they form deep 
niches or rather shallow chambers, in each of which 
was once a Itnga. In both, the architecture is of the 
same character as at Martanda, and of equal 
excellence. Here and there the carving is as sharp and 
fresh as if executed yesterday* 

According to the Rmjatarangim, these temples, 
which bore the names of Shankara-Gauresha and 
Sugandeshvara, w^ere dedicated to Mahadeva and 
were built by King Shankaravarman, who succeeded 
his father, Avantivarman, and by his queen 
Sugandha, This king reigned from A* D* 883 to 90L 
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Shan karavarman is said to have been base enough 
to carry away all materials that he found of value 
from Parihasapura (modern Paraspur)_a town 
founded by Lalitaditya-Muktapida, who reigned in 
Kashmir from 697 to 734 A* D. He was a narrow-, 
minded, avaricious and stern king* During his 
reign the country was ruled by a system of absolute 
terror. There is an interesting anecdote in regard to 
his hard-heartedness. His son, Gopalavarman, was 
once touched by compassion on witnessing the 
sufferings of the people and he beseech ed his father 
to desist from oppression in this transitory world, 
Shankaravarman told him—“When I was a boy, I 
had also, like you, great affection for the people* My 
father w^as making me run alongside his horses, 
bare-footed w'ith heavy armour when hot and in thin 
clothing when cold- One day his attendants 
inquired from him why he was treating me like that, 
and he told them he was making me feel w'hat 
hardship the common people endured, so that, when 
I became king, I would not be too hard upon ray 
subjects. But, in spite of these practical lessons, 
I became hard-hearted as soon as I attained the 
royal dignity—it being the concomittance of autho¬ 
rity and despotism as heat is of fire* “My dear 
son,** continued Shankaravarman in a scornful tone, 
do not become, I entreat you, harder than myself 
when you come to the throne.** 
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*’'® *'*"6 naturally detested by the people. 
H.S name was considered a word of iJI-o„,en a^d 
therefore, the name of h,s town, which was called’ 
Shankarapur after his name, was not uttered and it 

r (cUy). i, ev.„ , 

no.- called by the same name. ^ 

Ahont 100 yaris tn the „( 

•here m a miniature temple, 2 lee, square .„d 3 fee, 
hieh. with four doers. I, s„„j. 

an obloiy spring 40 feet long .„d y fee, broad. I, 

was probably a temple of Shiva built by Shankara- 

varman’s minister, Ratnavardhana. 

SUNA LANK. 

^r^^e r ■ a Hindu 

ttmple_there are traces of it stiU to be found. 1 , 

had b«n demoiished, and this island was ntismf and 

^Ah^^ ”'k ’‘'■"S 

Abidin who reigned in Kashmir in 1420-70 A D 

During this .nonarch’s reign the lake, it i, said, ex- 

Su^ri “ A "Odem 

exposed the boats to sudden galea of wind and 

Zain-ul-Abidin formed this isle, as a landing plm» 
and for boats to be moored them in storl To 
•his he gave the mime of Lank. (Ceylon) which the 
Hiudim revere much. He also called this islet gain. 
Dab alter bts own name. Mirxa Haidar extols it as 
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a delightful spot for a pleasure party. An inscrip¬ 
tion was found at this place in 1890 A. D., which 
showed that the Lanka was constructed by Zain-ul- 
’Abidin in 847 Hijra (1443 A. D.) There are ruins 
found here which prove sufficiently that it was once 


a Hindu shrine 


RUINS AT FIROZPUR. 


About If miles above the bridge over the stream 
below Gulmarg, there is a place called Dranga. 
There are the ruins of an ancient temple here. The 
ruins consist of a porch and shrine, both facing the 
east and both much dilapidated. The porch is over¬ 
grown with a big tree and the shrine itself is covered 
with vegetation. The roofs have fallen in and there 
are no traces of images or inscriptions. There are 
also remains of a surrounding wall, behind which 
are traces of another wall. Old people state that a 
third structure was formerly found here. Nothing is 
known about the history of these ruins. The word 
Dranga signifies a watch-station established near a 
mountain pass for the double purpose of guarding 
the approach to the Valley and of collecting customs 
revenue. This Dranga might have been built to 
guard the approach to the Valley through the 
Firozpur NaJa. 


miniature TEMPLE AT MANASBAL. 

At the south-east corner of the lake of 
Manasbal is a miniature temple built of stone 
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standing in the water. The temple appears to be a 
square of about six feet and has only one doorway to 
the west covered by a pyramidal pediment, which is 
divided into two portions by a horizontal return of 
the said mouldings as in the case of the Martanda 
colonnade. The upper portion is occupied by the 
head and shoulder of a figure holding a sort of 
staff in the left hand. The angles of the lower 
portion of the doorway pediment, below the 
horizontal moulding and above the trefoil, are 
occupied each with a naked figure leaning against the 
head of the trefoil, and holding up over the arch a 
sort of waving scarf which is passed on through the 
other hand. 


RUINS AT PAKASPUR. 

The site of ancient Paraspur (Parihasapura) lies 
nearly 2^ miles south-west from Shadipur. On leaving 
the boat one crosses some corn fields and, after 
ascending a gradual slope and passing through 
Trigam, reaches the plateau on which the ancient 
mounds rise. This city, says Kalhana, was founded 
by Lalitaditya Muktapida (A. D. 701-37) one of the 
greatest sovereigns of Kashmir, and a brief account is 
given of the five large buildings he erected here Wz., 
(1) the temple of Mukta-keshava with a golden 
image of Vishnu. (2) the temple of Paribasa-keshava 
with a si^lver image of Vishnu, (3) the temple of 
Mab^varaha with its image of Vishnu clad in golden 
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armour, (4) the temple of Govardhanadhara with a 
silver image and (5) the so-called Rajavih^ra with 
a large quadrangle. 

Here was a colossal statue of Buddha in 
copper. The confluences of the Sindhu and Vitasta 
was at this place in ancient times. It was a very 
renowned place in by-gone days. There are many 
ruins of ancient temples still found in and near it, 
eg. (1) temple ruins at Paraspur, (2) well preserved 
foundation of the temple of Vainya-swamin on the 
Paraspur Udar, near Ekmanpur, and (3) ruins at 
Malitcpur. Of the temples to the west of Divar 
village there remains only a confused mass of huge 
blocks. The quadrangle too is utterly ruined and 
traceable only bj' wall foundations and broken pillars, 
etc. The large dimensions of these temples are 
indicated by the fact that the peristyle of the one 
further to the west formed a square of about 275 feet, 
and that of the other an oblong of 230 feet by 170 feet 
There are other ruined temples at this place, but 
they ate all in a state of destruction. On the top 
of the mound lies a block remarkable for its size,being 
8^ feet square and 4^ feet in height which, to judge 
from the large circular hole cut in its centre, must 
evidently have formed the base of a high column, or 
of a colossal image. Tile character of the ruins at 
Divar agrees exactly with that of the shrines 
mentioned in Kalhana’s account. The shrine of 
Vainya-swamin can be recognized with certainty in 
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rained l«mp(e at MoJikpur. one ,^ile 

northe^grotipoftheDivar rains. Sir Ai,rd S«ii, 

wnt« ,n ihc Rujatarangini about this place:^ 

“The vicissitudes, throtigl. which Parih^sapura 

» I.« p-ed after the rei,„ 

l.y he D,ve, The ,oy,l ,„y, 

litM.t;™ h«l ph4^ p.riha«pu.^ 

^ved r™™ ,h„= bB .„, V.j^a„^ 

The p», cheese, .ffcced ,,, A. 3 n.iv„.„e„ i„ 

-"»™i the ,„„Cie„ 

pesenl Shadipur, „cs,|y ,h„„, ^ 

jeee. he.e „ck»..ly i„pei,cd ,h, 

renh^ppre. ^ 

su m,?” e • '""* (A. a 

. e«d „.„rtJ, P»Hbi«,p„„foc,sc 

eeMractiM rf hie M. 

Some of ihe shrines, however, must have survived 
to n later period, as we find the Pu,o/uta, of 
^nhasapura referred to as an apparanfly 
totly in the reign of SarngfamarAja fA. D. lOOJ. 
28). Under Kmg itarsha the colossal fliiddha 
image of Paribasopura is mentioned among the faw 
sacred statues which escaped being sciaed and 
mehed down by that king. The silver image of 
\isbnu Porihiisakeshava was subsequently carried 
away and broken up by King Harsha. The Bnat 
destruction of Uie temples of Parihasapura is attri- 
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buted to Sikaiidar Bot-Sbikan (A. D, 1394 1416). 

Even up to the year 172? A. D. the Pataspur 
plateau showed arehitectoial frasments of steal sise, 
which have since been carried away as building 
materials. It is interesting to find that these rums ;1 
were yet at a comparatively so recent time generally | 
attributed to Laliiaditya’s buildings." 

ruins at ANDARKOT. 

Descending by the left bank of the river for 
about five miles below Shadipur we approach the site 
of King Jayapida’s capita! the ancient Jayapura, It is 
marked by the present village of Andarkot. There are 
conspicuous ruins of ancient temples here which may 
have probably been built by King Jayapida who 
reigned in Kashmir for a considerable period of time. 
GARUR. 

On the north-eastern bank of the Wular lake 
is situated ihe village Garur. It contains a small 
medieval temple, 4' 2"' square internally and 
7' 3" high from basement to cornice. The roof has 
disappeared and the base is buried under ground. 
The temple faces north-west and stands on the edge 
of a spring. There is an image of three-headed 
Shiva in the nitch on the back. Nothing is known 
of its builder or the date of its erection. 

THE SHRINE OF KSHIRBHAVANI. f 
The shrine of Tulamula, sacred to the goddess 
Kshirbhavani or Kagnia-devi, is a most popular 
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I place of pilgrimage among the Hindus in Kashmir, 
f It is a spring, 14 miles to the north of Srinagar. A 
ciirious phenonmenon observed here is that the water 
of the spring changes colour occasionally, sometimes 
becoming purple, sometimes green, and so on. The 
Iiagnia~Kavach, or the psalm in praise of this goddess, 
is included in an ancient Sanskrit book called Rudry&^ 
^ mala-Tantra, proving that the pilgrimage is an 

ancient one. In the Rdjatarangini, Book IV, 63S_ 

56, mention is made of the jagir of the priests of 
TuJamula being confiscated by King Jayapida, who 
reigned in Kashmir from 753 to 784 A.D. and one 
of the priests of Tulamula, named Ittila, cursing him 
for his impious deeds, when a golden pole of the 
canopy suddenly tumbled down upon the king, from 
which he sustained a serious injury resulting in his 
death. The Mahdtmya of the shrine says that the 
goddess was originally in Ceylon in the house of the 
Demon King Ravana. after whose death she was 
brought by Rama’s Monkey General, Hanuman, here 
but in the Rdmayana and the Mahahh&rata this is 
not mentioned. This place of pilgrimage was not 
visited by the Hindus during the Muhammadan rule 
of the country, and had been altogether forgotten 
by the people until about 350 years ago, when a man, 
named Krishna Pandit Tapilu {whose descendants are 
still living at Bhori Kadai in Srinagar, and whose 
profession is fortune-telling by looking into a book 
called BrUiad Kathd), discovered it, and since then 
^^he_£eoplg have again commenced visiting it. 
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The worshippers offer milk, rice and sugar to 
the goddess, throwing them into the spring. The 
upper layer of the sediment formed by these things 
was removed only once within living memory in 
1867 A, D. by a man named Diwan Narsingh Dyal* 
A virulent epidemic of cholera followed, and its 
appearance was superstitiously attributed to the 
wrath of the goddess having been aroused by this 
disturbance of the spring. Since then nobody would 
dare touch the spring for fear of again incurring the 
displeasure of the goddess. The result was that 
the spring had got nearly full of sediment, and the 
water was slowly disappearing, which caused much 
anxiety to the Hindus, The late Pandit Vidh Lai 
Dhar, the chief rats of Kashmir, boldly decided to 
clean the spring, and he had the enormous amount of 
sediment, that had been deposited in it for ages past, 
cleared out. The digging unearthed an ancient temple 
in the centre, built of large slabs of sculptured white 
stones, some of them nine feet long and three feet 
broad, and several most beautiful stone images of 
Hindu deities, which are naarvels to the artists of the 
present time- 

The whole shrine was repaired with money raised 
by public subscription* The late Maharaja Pratap 
Singh erected a pretty little marble temple on the 
old site in the centre of the spring* 


the shankaracharya temple. 

The most conspicuous monument that attracts 
the attention of a visitor on reaching Srinagar, is the 
ancient temple on the crest of the Shankaracharya 
hill standing 1,000 feet above the plain. This hill 
is called after the name of Shankaracharya, the great 
apostle of Monism, who came to Kashmir from 
Travancore (South India) to revive the Sanatan 
Dharma which had then been eclipsed by Buddhism. 
It is said that he stayed on this hill for some time 
and, therefore, it was consecrated with his name. 

This temple rests on a solid rock and consists of 
an octagonal basement of 13 layers of stone 20 feet 
high, on which is supported a square building, on 
each of the four sides of which are two projections 
which terminate in pediment and a gable, the latter 
intersecting the main roof half way up its slope. 

The body of the temple is surrounded by a 
terrace enclosed by a stone wall or parapet 3J feet 
high, which in following the outline of the basement, 
preserves its octagonal shape. The terrace surround- 
ing the temple is reached by three flights of stone 
steps, numbering respectively 6, 7 and 18. the last 
being encased between two walls. From the terrace 
another flight of 10 steps leads to the door of the 
temple, the interior of which is a chamber, circular 
in plan, with a basin containing a linga. Its general 
shape is that of a cone, with four sides formed by 
the rectangular adjustment of eight gable-shaped 
slabs of masonry, the surface of the outer slab being 
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much less than that of the inner one. The cone, 
which is about 25 feet in height, with a proportionate 
base, rests upon an octagonal raised platform which 
is about five feet above the terrace* The circumfer-* 
ence of the platfoitn is about 100 feet. The interior 
of the temple is 14 feet in diameter; the ceiling is 
flat and 11 feet high; the walls which are 7^ feet 
thick, are covered with white plaster composed of 
gypsum, and the roof is supported by four octagonal 
limestone pillars. The whole of the building is of 
stone, which is laid throughout in horizontal courses, 
no cement appearing to have been used* 

At a little distance from the temple to the 
north-east are the ruins of a platform, which indi¬ 
cate the existence formerly of another edifice of 
sculptured stone. 

There is also a room built of sculptured lime¬ 
stone near the temple on its northern side. Its roof 
is flat and is supported by two stone pillars with a 
stone cross-beam. The inner dimensions of this 
room are 11 feet square and feet in height* 

There is a tank at a distance of 40 feet to the 
south of the temple. It is also made of large sculp¬ 
tured stones. It is 11 feet square and 9 feet deep. 
The snow and rain water, which accumulates in it, is 
used for worship and other purposes in the temple. 

This temple is no doubt of ancient standing. 
It was built by King Gopaditya who reigned fn 
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Kashmir from 368-308 B. C. (see Rajatarangini, 
Book I, 339). King Lalitaditya (701-37 A. D.) 
repaired it. Sikartdar, the Iconoclast (1394-1'] 16 
A. D.) did not, for some reason, destroy it. King 
.Zain-ul-’Abidin (1420-70 A. D.) repaired its roof, 
which had tumbled down during an earthquake. 
Shekh Ghulam Mohi-ud-din, a Sikh governor of 
Kashmir (1842-46 A. D.) also repaired the dome 
■with brick masonry, which is going to be replaced ’by 
the State by stone slabs, as they originally' existed* 
There were steps of sculptured stones leading from 
the Shudasbyar Ghat of the Jheium river (where a 
temple has recently been erected) right up. to the 
top of the hill. With these stones, it is said, the 
Pathar Masjid in the city was built by Nur Jahan, 
queen of Jahangir. The Buddhists still regard this 
temple as sacred and call it Pas-Pahar. The 
Muhammadans (who changed the Hindu names of 
all places in Kashmir during their long rule of five 
-centuries) call it Takht-i-Sulaiman. 

Sir Anrel Stein writes :— 

" The present name of the hill, meaning 
Solomon's Throne, is undoubtedly of a Muhammadan 
origin, and its alleged derivation from Samdhiman, 
the saintly hero of a well-known legend recorded 
in the Rajatamngini, is nothing but an invention of 
the Bacha-Bhattas of Srinagar. That the ancient 
name of the hill was Gopadri is proved, beyond all 
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doubt, by interesting passages of Kalhana's Chroni¬ 
cles (Book I, 341 and Book VUI, 1104)* They 
relate how troops of the pretender Bhiksicara (1122 
A, D.) when repulsed from the city, which they 
had endeavoured to enter after crossing the Mab&iarit, 
*. e., TsUnti-kul, from the south-east, took refuge on 
the Gopa-hiil or Gopadri. There, they were besieged 
by the royal troops until a diversion made by 
Bhiksacara enabled them to retreat to the higher hills 
Xjeythyar) in the east by the low neck (Aitaga]!)' 
which connects these with the Takht-i-Solaiman". 

The real date, on which this temple was built, 
has been subject to much controversy, and no defi¬ 
nite decision has been arrived at so far. Sir John 
Marshall is of opinion that the temple, as a whole, 
belongs approximately to the same period as the other 
temples in Kashmir. 

Some people commit ao unpardonable offence 
by scratching in with knives their names or other 
idle scrawls on the walls of ancient buildings, and 
visitors are misled by them. Even an antiquarian like 
Dr* Fergusson was misled by one of such scratchings 
on the staircase of this temple, “A- H. 1069”, and he, 
therefore, concluded that the temple was commenced 
“by a nameless Hindu in honour of Shiva during the 
tolerant reign of Jahangir”! There were also 
scratchings of the same nature inside the temple 
upon the pillar to its south-west^ stating that ‘*the 
idol w^as made by Haji Hushti, a Sahukdr^ in the 
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year 54 of the Sam vat era**, while at the foot of the 
same pillar there was another scratching stating that 
“he who raised this temple was Khv\aja Rukn, son 

of Mir Jan in the year_Islam was anknow^n in 

that remote period when this temple w-as built, so 
there could not have been a Khw'aja or a Mir then. 
Nor would have a Muhammadan built a temple as his 
owm nor W'ould he have used Sam bat era for its 
erection* 

Excellent, indeed, is the site chosen for this temple 
which is at present in a fairly good state of preser* 
vation. A traveller is amply repaid when he ascends 
the hill and finds on its summit a temple built of 
stones of no ordinary size, w^hich reminds him of 
the past glories of Kashmir. And beautiful, indeed, is 
the panoramic view that meets the eye of the 
spectator from the summit. 

Ten years ago, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, who had come to visit Kashmir, further 
embellished this beautiful temple by erecting five 
electric search-lights around it and one more on its 
top. The monthly charges of these lights are met from 
the interest of an endowment made by him. These 
lights illumine the temple at night, showing it from 
long distances with brilliant effect. 

This treatise w^ould not be complete without the 
mention of a successor of Shankaracharya w^ho came 
to Kashmir in the time of Abhinava Gupta {993-1015 
A. D.) and stayed on the Shankaracharya hill* He 
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was a Vedantist and did not believe in Shakti (active 
power of a deity personified as his wife)* One day 
he was hungry and seeing a milkmaid carrying milk 
near the foot of the hill, he bawled out to her for a 
supply. She replied that he might come down to 
take it- He cried to her that he had no sluikti or 
strength, “ How could you have shakti V* she 
retorted, “ since you do not believe in Shakti*% This 
remark went home like an arrow to his heart. He 
rtsfiectcd and was convinced that her words were 
true* Thenceforth he began to believe in Shakti. He, 
at the same time, composed the well-known hymn 
called Sundarya Lahari in praise of Shakti- 
PRAVARESHVARA- 

Turning towards the east beyond the Jama* 
Masjid, is the temple of Pravareshvara, built 
by King Pravarasena IT, Its north-western corner 
is sacred to Vyasa. It has been utilised as the Ziarat 
of Baha-ud-din Sahib (see Stein*s note 96 in Vol* IT 
of his translation of the Rafaiarangim, page 447)* 
MAHA-SHRT. 

Below the 4th Bridge on the right bank of the 
river there is a five-domed brick temple, called Mah&- 
Shri, which was built by Pravarasena IL (See 
Rdjatarangini Book III, 353), The compound is 
enclosed on three sides by a stone wall with 
its trefoil arches and sculptured Hindu 
divinities- It was converted into a graveyard 
by the Muhammadans. There is only one large 
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mb mside the temple which is of Zain-ul-' 
Abidms mother, wife of Sikandar ‘the Icono¬ 
clast. Zam-ul.-Abidin, known as Bud Sb£h (great 
ing) was, unlike his father, very popular among his 
subjects-especially Hindus, whose cause he invari- 
ably espoused. He reigned from 1420 to 1470 A. D 
and was the most renowned of the Muslim monarchs 
of Kashmir. He introduced paper. 

shawl and carpet manufacturing industries into 
Kashmir* 

Going up b., bn.,, 

farther on by a inrge building on the right bank 
tevreen the 3rd end the 4th Bridges, which is oajled 

ohah-i-Hamadan* 

The “ ‘"""S’ “"'-i '■> Mli- 

here was a Hindu temple over it which was built by 

ShTTT'v'h'r'™ '’•> Ml'^ 

called kalashpur, . corruption of KSli-Shri-pur 

( 373 94 A. D.) and. with its materials, he built a 

k/tanaqdh. The latter got burnt down twice and was 
rebuilt. 

Soon after the conquest of Kashmir by the Sikhs 
(1819) the Sikh Governor, Sardar Hari Singh, ordered 
the demolition of the mosque, saying that as it 
was a Hindu shrine, the Muhammadans should 
give up their possession of it. He deputed a 
military officer, named Phula Singh. with 
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guns #hicli were levelled towmfds the meaejue Irom 
ihe Palhar Masjid Ghat, and everything wfis ready to 
blosv it away. The Muhammadans then went to 
Pjtndit Bir S. 1 I Dhar who, having brought the SikUa 
into Kashmir, was in great power, and requested him 
10 intervene and save the nios(|iic, lie a* ante went 
to the Governor and told him that the Hindu shrine, 
though in the heeping ol the Muhammadans, was in 
a most protected condition and the removal of the 
moM|ue would be uudersirabU as it would simply lay 
it open to cotistani pollution by all aorta of people. 
Thereupon Sardor TTori Singh desisted from knocking 
it down. 

On the wall [rooting the liver the Hindus 
have put a large red ochre mark, and worship the god- 
desfi Kuii there, 

SHRINES OF 2AVATHSENA BHAlRAVA AND 
VISHAKSENA BHAIRAVA. 

In front of the Kali-Shri across the river near 
the Pachftr Mflsiid gAa/b the shrine nf Zayathscni 
Bhaireva. The shrine of ViBhakaotia Ubairava la 
situated towards the west of the Fathar Masjid at 
the Dalai Mahall. Both these shrines Iravo been 
turned into graveyards, 

SADBHAVA-SHRI. 

A few minutes' walk to the west of the jama' 
Masjid near Kadi KadoJ, there is the temple of 
Sadbhava'Shri, built by Pravamsena 11. which has 
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.'Iv'” ““'■""“'•I- 

Sulria Quth'ndxDiti buried here. 


-ska^da-bhavana. 

Near the fjth Bridge, at eomc distaaec /ram the 
r.ght ^nk of the rU^r towards the north, ore the 

Sfcaitda-bhavana, no^v called 
Khande-bhavan, which Hue built by Skanda-g„nfa 
minister of King Yutihiehtbi™ 11 {170*209 A. D,)' n 

been utilised ne the of Pir Mohammad 

Basitr^ 


There are also, near the river hank at the f.th 
Bndge, the ruina of rm sticient temple whkh was 
fotindwl by Pravanisena II and called Uuhi-Sbri, 
The ghdt of Ibis temple ia stilj calied Lokhari-Yar* 
a corniption of Lauki-Shri-Yar. 

TRJ BH U VANA-S V A MIN. 

Passing farihnr Oft below the Otii Bridge, thetc 
are, on the left bank of the river, the mins of a stoac 
tomple called Tribhuvansisvjimin, which was built by 
Chanilrapida, who reigned in Kashmir from 58 ? to 
695 A. D, A Muhammadan saint, naRiod Thag 
Baha Sahib, is buried dtwc to it, and hence the 
piacc is now called Tbag B.ibit Sahib, 


KSIIliMA^GAURISHVARA, 

Passing oa bdow the 7tb Bridge Qt the con¬ 
fluence nf the DllJganga rivw with the JfieJuin, 
is the shrine of BahukhiVtakishvam Bhairava. King 
Ksbcma-Gnpta (950-58 A. D.> built a temple of 
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Shi^fa here, calling it, after bh own namt?, Kshema- 
GaurUhvani. A number of jiculptured i^taaes of thia 
temple, together with one bearing an inscnpLiun in 
Sliara'fs* ehamcterB, hive been titcly unearthed at 
this place. 

DIDDA-MATHA. 

Joat opposite the ibovB place on the right bank 
of the Jhelum, HiJJi. queen of Kshema-CupU, 
built a Mailm caJling it Didda Matha, and hence the 
whole ward of the city, in which it wna aituatedi is 
even novr Billed Didda Mar. Thia Matha haa been 
converted Into the tomb of Malik S|hih. 

VtKRAMESHVARA. 

About two miles farther on towards the north, 
near Vichimag, are the rains of the temple of Vihinm- 
eahvani, built hy Vikramaditya (533-65 A. D.). It 
was destroyed by Sikandar. who uHJicOd ita atones in 
the construction of a mosque and a iicbno] near by. 

AMRITABHAVANA. 

Passing half a mile farther east. One reaches the 
ruins of the temples of Amritabhavana, built by 
AmritBpni.bha, queen of Meghavahana (13-46, A.D,). 
The locality is now called Vintabhavan. 

There are other ruins of Hindu temples in 
different placeji between Srinagar and VichSro^, 
which have been converted into Zi^rats and burial 
grounds, and nothing ia known about their antiquity. 
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Raneshvara. 


Abouttwo miles fmm Vicbareig toi^ords ih. 
»U.I. „ tempi, of ' 

Ranaditya ( 2Z3 A. D. >. it h. i V j ® 
1 tlm numer^s mm« „f 

tend rimm Ih. „.di„ 

VISHNU RANASVAMIN. 

Proceeding farther on to the aonth-west. ti. 

« a very Urge Ch.W barUi ground containing 

cu.,^sand «jei™tinonumentB. This a|,Ho! is 

a fn.rly good state of preservation it* " ! 

version into a Ziaraf. U consists of an oc^mJ , 
«IU. of which the high basement and the side Cf 
ore ghJI well preserved. The .inadraneU court ' 
wh,ch 't ts enclosed by andeot wall, 

approached by ornamented gateways. ® 

The position of this shrine Sir M A c, - 
idenUfics with the ancient temple of Visir" 
amasvamin. which Kalhana mentions as foo„d wT 

K.|« R.,«di.y.. Thi, tempi., k. 

lively late period. Manhha refers to it as a„ „f- 
of hiN father's devotion and Jonorfija, jp 
i«™ts on the passage, spcafcs of Vishnu Ranisvd 
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TARAFIDA TEMPLE, 

Aboiat four minutes* walk towards the east 
is the famous Jama' Masjid, built originally by 
Sikandar in 1404 A. D- from the materials of a 
large stone temple constructed by King Tarapida 
(696-700 A. D.). There arc numerous ancient 
remains of stone temples round this mosque, whose 
builders are not known. The site of the mosque is 
considered sacred by the Buddhists also, and even 
now people from Ladakh visit it and call it by its 
ancient name Tsitsung Tsublak Kang, 

NARPIRASTAN. 

The first ancient edifice that one sees in the 
city of Srinagar, is the temple of Narendra-svamin 
(which was built by Lakhana-Narendraditya, who 
reigned in Kashmir from 209 to 222 A. D,) It is 
about 100 yards from the right bank of the river 
between the 2nd and 3rd Bridges. It has been 
turned into a Ziarat and is called Narpirasfan, 
RUINS NEAR AMBURHER. 

Going from Srinagar by road towards the Sindh 
Valley, one will find, at a distance of 6J miles, a 
village called Amburher, Queen Suryamati {102S-86 
A* D.) founded two Mat has here. 

Ruins of old temples found at this place are 
built into the Ziarat of Farukhxad Sahib and are 
scattered here and there. 
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RUINS OF TEMPLES IN THE SINDH VALLEY. 

At a village called Thyun in the Sindh Valley, 
there are the ruins of a temple. It has only one 
door opening towards the south, the other three 
sides having closed doorways. The basement is 
buried under ground. The interior is a square of 
11 feet. The temple, it is presumed, stood in a 
^ tank and had an enclosing wall. 

^ Five miies to the east of Vangat (Vasishthasb- 

rama) higher up in the Sindh Valley, there are 
some ruined temples near the spring called Naran 
Nag, at the foot of the Bhutsher or Bhoteshvara 
spur of the Haramukuta peaks. They are in two 
groups, situated at a distance of about 100 yards 
from each other# 

The locality of these temples nearer Vangat is 
known by the name of Rajdhanj, or metropolis. 
This group consists of six buildings, all more or less 
ruined, and the remains of an enclosing wall, mea¬ 
suring 176 feet by 130 feet, may still be traced, 
although there is no evidence of the form it originally 
had* The largest temple of the group measures 24 
feet square and has a projection on each of its four 
sides, measuring 3 feet by ]5| feet 6 in. The main 
block is surmounted by a pyramidal roof of rubble 
formerly, no doubt, faced with stone; and the gables 
w^hich terminated the porch-fike projections on all 
four sides, can still be traced. There are two 
entrances facing east and west* Not far from the 
^oup is a platform, rectangular in shape, (100 feet 
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by 67 feet) which appears to have been the basement 
of some building or temple. A colonnade once 
existed all round it—numerous b^ses of pillars are 
to be seen in their places on one of the longer sides 
of the rectangle, and several fragments of fluted 
columns are lying about, their average diameter 
being two feet. 

About 20 yards to the north-east of the platform 
are the ruins of the second group of temples, eleven 
in number, with the remains of a gateway in the 
centre about 22 feet wide, similar to that belonging 
to the first group. The principal one among them is 
25 feet square with projections on each face, 

A mass of stone measanug 22 feet by 7 feet 
shaped into a tank for water, exists on the south face 
of the principal temples. 

The whole group is encircled by the remains 
of a rectangular wall of which the foundations can 
be traced, together with several bases of pillars; and 
at the N. W. corner is a large tank of stone, full of 
cold and clear water. The dome of the chief 
temple is of rubble masonry, but all the other 
parts of the building are of sculptured stone. 

The chief peculiarities of these ruins are the 1 
number of temples contained within the same en- I 
closing wall, and the absence of symmetry in their 1 
arrangement. There is a rock in the middle of the! 
Kankanadi stream, half a mile from here, with a1 
room cut into it which is sufficient to accommodateT 
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four p^rntons. Jn its ccQirc ttiere is a. !it.ga and 
tbure is also a iTTchi> tn OPft iml). 

In antiquity th« 5 « ruins arc supposed to rank 
naxtlu tboM on the Shaoki£ci]ai>'a hill. Major 
Cole assipm^d tlis age of th<iaB buildings to about the 
commeocfiTnent of ihe Christian era. 

The worship of Shiva Bhuteshn, the Lord of 
Heines, locaJisod near the sacrud mountuin-ljihe of 
flaramukuta-Cenea, has played an impjftBnt part 
in the ancient religion of Kashmir. Sir Aurul Stein 
has been able to show the identity of these temples 
with the hTjildingS which the Kashmir kings had, at 
different periods, raised in honour of Shjva Bhuieshti 
and llie nBighhouring fmga of Shiva jyeshtesha. 
The sihbII tank above the ruins, which is 
now known as NSrati Nag, is, Bccording to him, 
identical with the Sadara spring ntcntlDocd in con¬ 
nection with King Julauka. son of Airoka, and king 
Smudhtmat-AryaLraja (35 H, C-). A large stone 
or seat, 15 feet long 8 feat hroad and C feet high, has 
been recently uneanhed nearNaran Nag. The cdstcm 
group clnistere round a temple, which Sir Aurcl Stein 
idculines with the Bhntesha shrine and which, accord¬ 
ing to Kalhana, was sitoated dose tu that of Bhairava. 
The weBtern group is. Therefore, identical with the 
temple dedicated to Shiva Jyeabtesha, King Jslauka 
erected here a stone temple to Shiva Bhatesha, 
and made dodatioRS to the shrine of Shiva Jyeshtesha, 
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King Narendraditya Khinkhila (250-214 B. C.) con¬ 
secrated shrines to Shiva Bhuteshvara here. If he 
is identical with Khinkhila, whose reign is known 
from a coin, he probably belonged to the 5th or 6th 
century, so says Dr. Sten Konow. Lalitaditya. 
Muktapida {700-36 A. D.)’ erected a temple for 
Shiva Jyeshtesha here, which Sir Aurel Stem thinks 
is the existing principal shrine in the western group. 
Kalhana inform us that King Avantivarman (855— 
83 A. D. ) visited this place and made a pedestal 
with silver conduit for bathing at Bhutesha. He 
further relates how the temple was plundered in 
the days of Jyasimha in Kalhana's time 
(1128-49, the date when the Rajatarangini was 
written). No important additions were believed 
to have been made to the buildings there, and the 
conclusion one arrives at is that the central shrine of 
the western group belongs to the 8th century A, D,, 
while others are older* 

Descending by the left bank of the Jheium river 
for about five miles below Sharadapur, now called 
Shadipur, we approach the site of the capital of 
King Jayapida Vinayaditya, which was anciently 
called Jayapura. It is marked by the present village 
of Andarkot* There are conspicuous ruins of ancient 
temples here, which may probably have been built 
by that king, who reigned in Kashmir from 752 to 
783 A* D, 
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RUINS AT GUPAKAR, 

Remains of ancient temples are found in several 
places near Gupakar founded by King GopMitya 
(See Stein’s Rajatarangini VoL II, page 434). Large 
carved slabs are built into the Ziarats and also into 
the basement of other Muhammadan buildings in 
the village itself. On the road close to the Ziarat 
lay the fragment of a colossii linga ten feet in 
diameter which, it is regretted, was cut and taken 
away by somebody for bailding purposes some years 
ago 1 


RUINS AT GUPTA 
GANGA. 

One and half mile south from the Shalamar gate 
is a place called Ishabar known in ancient times as 
Isesvara containing a spring which is a Hindu 
pilgrimage* The chief attraction is a sacred 
spring known as Gupta Ganga which feeds a stone- 
lined tank outside. Immediately behind the 
tank lies a mined mound some 30 feet square and 
about three feet high; its base is formed of 
carved stone slabs of evident antiquity. The mound, 
says Sir Aurel Stein, is believed by the local puro- 
hitas to mark the site of a temple built by King 
Sandhiman* Numerous remains of ancient buildings 
are found around the sacred spring and elsewhere 
in the village. They probably belong, adds Sir Aurel, 
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to the various other temples, the erection of which 
is mentioned by Kalhana at the site of Sureshvari- 
kshetra by Avantivarman^s minister named Shura 
(A, D. 856-83). 

TEMPLE AT PANDRENTHAN. 

Pandrenthan, a place lying 3| miles from Sri¬ 
nagar on the road to Anaotnag, is remarkable for an 
ancient temple of sculptured stone standing in the 
middle of a tank, sarrounded by a grove of willows 
and Qhinars, The tank is about 40 yards square, and 
in ordinary seasons, about three feet deep* It is fed 
from two springs on its eastern side- The temple is 
reached on its northern side over one slab of stone 12 
feet in length and two feet in breadth. It is drained 
out by a deep channel into the Jhelum river, which 
flows 200 feet to the west of the temple. 

The domed roof is well worth inspection, being 
covered with sculptures of classic design. The 
images and carvings, both inside and outside the 
temple, have been bidly mutilated by some vandal 
hand. 

The temple is 18 feet square, with a projecting 
portico on each side and displays (in a confused 
exuberance of decoration, more especially the repeti¬ 
tion of pediment within pediment and trefoil within 
trefoil) clear indications of having been built at a 
later date than other ancient temples in Kashmir. It 
is probably the most modern example of the true 
Kashmiri style extant. 
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Thfl pyraraidaJ at 12 c^onrsca of «ono fs 

d.vidud into Iwo portions by an oroan,,ni^ band, 
and the comer pilasters arc tnmiounted by carved 
uupitals. The ceiling is formed of nine blocfca of 
Gtone: /«ar resting over iho argJcs of the cornice 
reduce the opening lo a square end an upper romice 
of four more sioocr stiJI further fctlucee the opeiitqg 
which ts covered liy a single block decorated with a 
large lotus. The teniplc has three doorways optming 
towards the east, west and north, and one window 
tnwards the sonth. Its height from door to the 
ceiling is feet. 

This temple was erected during the reign 
of King P^rlltn, (yfIMl A. D.) by bis prime 
minister, Mcnivardhana. who dedicated it to 
Vishnu under the title of Meruvanihanasvjimin 
rvide Kajafarnnsint, V, 207-65). Tim grownd 
about It was then occupied hy the original 
i:ity of Siinmgar founded by Asoku. a king then rul¬ 
ing over the whole of northern India {vide Rajaiar- 
ongmi I, — lO-tJ. The modern naine nf PilndrenthAn 
b a corruptioQ of the Sanskrit Putiinadkijiikaita, t,e, 
old capital. The scat of govern men t had 
transferred to the present site by King Pravatasenu H 
who reigned in Kashmir from MO—70 A, before 
the erection of iliis temple. The present city of 
Srinagar wbs in ancient times known as Pravarapnrw 
fshortened frotn Pravarsenapura) ; it was dcstroyBd 
by fire in Ihe reign of Abhtmanyn f f the 
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yeiir Q 60 A, D. (vide RA/dtarangimt Vl, 

Tfie confls^ratioji was so vLolunt Uial, exceptinef ihfi 
trmple^ which was tbeo as now pmteetEzd bi^ water 
aiound It, no othur bundini^ escaped ^ The e.^caviiL- 
lioQfi mEde to^i^ards the north of Lhe temple some 
years ago, show foondailotis of ancient houses of the 
old capilaL The flEane courses of Ehe roof of the 
templi? have+ hy the eOcet of time and euLfthquakes^ 
tilted out of their poF.itioii aud^ with the dome thus iii^ 
clincd^ the edi6ce looks as if vf^puig over the vanish* 
cd city, of which it js now the solo relic. There are 
in the nelghbourliDod some fragmentry rtmain* 
consisting of two large iingas^ one, sijt feet high, erect 
and entira, tile Other broken into three pie€«, the 
lower part polygonfO, the upper round with conical 
top, which together made a height of 16 feet. Mcar 
these^ tt'hich are Hepamled from each other hy ishorl 
intervals, ii a huge mass of staaej being the feet and 
legs as htgh as the kneea of a coloSSnJ seated figure^ 
probably a Buddbii^t images Baron Eltigel calls the 
Pindrenthan temple a BuddhiBi edifice find staled 
that there are some well preserved Buddhint figures 
in the interior* But he mistaken, for the temple 
was dedicated to Vishnu, as stated above, and the 
figures inside have no connection with Buddhlam. 

Some Stones from this temple fiave been U5od 
in the foundation of a rnosqTie not fat from the 
temple to its north# 
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STONE-LTNJiU OLD TANK AND RUINS 
AT ZEWAN. 

^ About aeven miles to the fiouth-eastof Srinoijar 

Jie» the Village of Ze«an, the aocient Javaon, It 

»« rdentified by ProfcBSor Buhler. on the b«ais of 
the barrpy and e*act duscHpiton given of it by 
ftifhana. The poet, Sir M. A. Stein, mentions 
in this "place of highrkiog rammmcntV the pool 
filled with pure water sacred to Talmhaka, Lord of 
Snakes. TJiia pool sUII twists in the Taksnaka Niga. 
which is visited auntnUly by the pilgrims going to 
Hnnahwara. Abul Fad lecorda the interesting 
fact that this spring was popularly held to lie the 
place wbunce the cultivation of saffron flowering in 
this oeighfaotirhnnd originated. In Akhar-a itme the 
cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still wnr* 
shipped at thia fountain in tlic spring time, ft was 
customary to pour cow's milk into it, and thus 
secure a good omen for the success nl their crops. 
RUINS OF TEMPLE AT KIJONMUH, 

Abont two miles tu the east of Zewan lies the 
village of Khonmuh, the ancient KhonamuEa, famous 
as the birth-place of Bilbana, the poet, who left 
Kashmir during the reign of King Kalasha (1063 
A, Ud and became the Chief Pandit (distinguished 
by the giant of a blue parasol and a iHojf elephant) 
of 3 Chalultya King, named Vikram^ditya- 
Trihhnvanamalta, w-ho reigned at Kalj-ana in I07fi~ 
1127 A.D, Khonamuh contains ruina of sobib old 
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tcrniplirai ifl ihc rniddiu of tanIcA round hews 

and th^rCp cofivi^rted ioto a 

miniature temple at KfIREW. 

About three mile$ lo the south-east ftooi Khoamuh 
lies thn village or Khrew—tlie TuiciQril Kkaduvi—where 
them la the ahnne of the goddess Jw^la. The plaec 
cantaifis .1 monolithic temple (miniuinm) of sionot 

but notfiiug IB known about itj^ untiijiiityw 

RUTNS AT PAMPUIL 

About four miles towards the south-w^est of 
Khrew lies Pimpurj the ancient Padraapura- Ft was 
founded in tlie beginning of the 9th centur}’ hy 
PadniEi, the ^lowcrful uncle of the puppet^king 
Chippata-Jayipida (800—14 A* D») lie built a 
temple here called Vbhnu*PaditiasvSmfn. Sir Anne! 
Stehi Stays that to this may pn?S 5 ibly have belonged 
the scEifity remains of an ancienr temple which are 
found at this place. Close by ts the Zi^rai^ of Mif 
M ohamniad Hamadani with fine and nneicnt 
columns and ornanicnted slate which ore likely to 
have been taken from this temple^ Other ZiAriiti ol 
the town also show simibr remains* 

REMAINS OF A TEMPLE AT SHAR. 

A mile to the iionth-ea5t nf Khrew b the village 
Sh£r^ where iron ore b fonnd- Kalhana mentioES it 
by the name of Shanara os an tt^rahAra founded by 


\ King Sachinara fBtlicr of AshoU Tins Zioraf of 

' Kliwaja Killer, wliich Eto.ads licro tjear several sniiilJ 

I springs, is built with the remains of a temple. 

I TEMPLES AT LADU, 

I About two miles to the left of the raiid JcaiJi,,^ 

^ from Pampur to Avimpum, there arc two temples at 
I Ludu. one sutrounded by water and a smulJer one 
close by, a little higher up the hill-side. The /oilowinF 
is an extract from the dwcrlption of ft given by 
» BiVhnp Cowle:-^ ' 

^'Thc Rround plan of the former .'s a 
^ 24 feet. There only one (foorwny to the W.S.W 

< Us head is semi-cifctirnr. with a pyramidal pediinDiit 
slightly projcctH! and divided into two portions, of 
which the upper one is p[.ii„ md the other j, 
occupied by a semi-circular omanienc. The apex of 
the pediment icRches the top of thu cornice which 
runs round the top of the walla on the outside. The 
roof ii cntirdy^ gont^ 

"The interior is a ciitJe, the diameter of whidi 
diminishes from the ground upwards. There fa 4 
cornict 20 inchea bigb. SiV feet above lire floor. The 
mouldings am the same as those of the lowest course 
of the ceiling of the small lempJe. vir. three fillets, 
like those of the Fayar dome, but that the edge df 
the middle oas is round instead of square. Tlio 
wall on the inside shows signs of fire having been 
used perhaps to destroy the loof which may have 
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been of wood. The top of the doorway inside is 
formed by the underside of the course from which 
the cornice of the interior is projected. 

“There is a drain in the south side for carrying 
off the water used in the services of the temple. The 
basement is carried all round the building except 
where it is broken by the doorway. The basement 
of the temple stands on a platform 48 feet square 
faced with stone walls forining a sort of lower 
basement, 

“The whole stands in the middle of a tank of a 
very clear water which issues from two springs ifi 
the norlb'cast corner. The tank is about three feet 
deep- Round the tank there are the foundations 
of walls which seem to have formed a square of 
100 feet. There is an ancient looking Ungam 4| ft. 
high, ft- in diameter with eight flat faces of dark 
limestonej standing in the water near the springs 
which supply the tank. 

“The smaller of the Ladu temples stands a 
little above and behind the first- Its ground plan 
is a square of ten feet- It has only one doorway to 
the west, 

“The doorway has a square top covered by a 
pediment which rests upon the jambs of the door, the 
tympanum being occupied by the trefoil ornament* 
The trefoil contains a niche which once held a figure. 
The temple in front is a plain copy of that at 
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t ^drenthan. The capitals nf fh* corner pilstiters arr 
oiiiamented with two animals SUuding back to lwc| 
and three oi the squaris pillars, aupportias 'I*® princi¬ 
pal pediment, are decorated with 5 bold dowt-rod 
oraament. The roof of the building is pyramidal 
and the interior forms a lajuare of six feet, the waJJa 
beine seven feut high and plain. 

“The ceiling is formed of nine blocks, four nf 
which rest over the anglts of the wail*. To the east 
and west of the temple are rEctanguJar foundatbus of 
the sanie width as, and cnntinnoim wiili, thatol tlie 
temple itself, hat there is no trace of syrroundijig 
walls. There are, hoii-ever, utimberJess Iiewo sionc* 
lying ahnot io aJj direclJon-i The pedesiiU of a 
liitgtim remains in the cetitte of ihu interior. 

“A Mnall si]iiare cclJa and other EOateriaJe 0 / old 
temples have been annexed to a neighbouring ^ridRiC. 
Nothing, however, is know-n sboni the oatiqniry of iJre 
temples mentiooed ahave.” 

TEMPLE AT AVAMTJFURA. 

Av^tipura lies on the right bank of the Jhelum 
and is IS| miles soiithnnist from Srinagar. This place 
was originally celled Vtahvaikd'Silra. A town was 
founded here by King Av^ntivarmnn. who reigned 
in Kashmir from 8SS to S8J A. D. Despite ID^ 
centuries having clapswd since he Kved, his name is 
cmemherrd as an (deaf king. Under him the arts 
Off peace flourished in the Coutiliy. fie paid minnte 
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attention to everything that tended to promote the 
well-being of his subjects. In his time various 
works were started to minimize the chances of floods, 
which were frequent before. 

The whole neighbourhood of Avantipura is filled 
with ruins, but the only traces of its former great¬ 
ness are the two temples which this great king found¬ 
ed. one before his accession to the throne and the 
other and larger one after he ascended it* One was 
dedicated to Vishnu and the other to Shiva, t e 
former under the title of Avantisvamm, and the 
latter under that of Avantishvara. These two temples 
are situated on the right bank of the river, one at 
Avantipura and the other ^ mile to its north-west near 
the village of Jaubrar. They dazzle the visitor wit 
their sumptuousness, magnificence and grandeu 
They are built, as all ancient temples in Kashmir are. 
of immense rectilineal blocks of limestone, betoken¬ 
ing strength and durability. 

Sir Francis Younghusband says on page 118 ot 
his book Kashmir that such works “denote the 
former presence in Kashmir of a people worthy of 
study.” He further says—“And the people, who 
built the ancient temples of Kashmir, must have been 
religious, for the remains are all of the temples or of 
sacred emblems and not of palaces, commercial 
offices or hotels, and they must have, at least, held 
that one large idea, else they would not have built on 
so enduring a scale. They must have been men of 


strong and gimpl* tMte, atrerse to the paltry dud the 
florid." 

Both theae temples are now shapeless niitaaes of 
ruins, but the gateways of borh are standing and the 
colonnade of llie smaller Itmplc, which bad been 
completely buried under groiind, has b«p 
excavated. The style corresponds with that of tile 
Martanda quadrangle, hut the semi-attached pillats 
of the arched roceaaiH are enriched with daburate 
carving of very varied character, while the large 
detached columns are somewhat less elegantly 
proportioned- 

Recent excavations at Avimiptira have proved 
successful, btttidiijgs and scitlptures having been un¬ 
earthed there. 

These two temples Were destroyed by Silrandar. 
‘the Iconoclast.’ Sir Alexander Cunningham itimks 
that these massive buildiagi: rjonld not have been 
oveithrown except by rising gunpowder which, it is 
not unilfecly, he got from Tamerlane, with whom he 
exchanged friendly presents. He, it is recorded, got, 
among the presents, "villainous sallpeitu." 

In the lime of this king (AvaolivnnnAn) the river 
below Biramula was dredged, which resulted in re¬ 
claiming large tracts of riparian land for cultivation. 
His engineer was named Suyyn, who founded the 
town of Sopur. The dredging was on a precisely 
similar idea as that of Major Joly de Lothmiere who 
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started dredging works below the narrow gorge of 
Bi^ramula under the orders of the late Maharaja 
Prat4p Singh^ but achieved little success. 

In the time of this king lived Bhatta Kallata, the 
pupil of Vasagnpta, the founder of the Spanda- 
Sh4stra branch of Kashmir Shaiva Philosophy. His 
commentary called Spanda-Sarvasva on his teacher's 
Spartda-Kdrikas is still extant* 

The prime minister of this king was named 
Shura, His motto (worth remembering by all in 

power) was a Sanskrit verse which meant_ “This is 

the time for granting benefits while fortune, fickle 
by nature, is present* Why should there he again 
time for benefits, while misfortune is always 
imminent ”?—{Rdjatarangini V, 36). This verse 
was constantly recited in the minister's assembly-hall 
by a bard, 

NARAYANSTHANA. 

At Narasthan, (Narayanasthana) about ten miles 
north-east of AvAntipura, lies one of the most 
interesting mins in Kashmir. The situation is very 
picturesque, looking down the narrow valley, while 
behind it the ground slopes up towards the lofty 
mountains of the BrariAcgan range. The cella 
stands in a walled enclosure about 65 feet square* 
This wall, which is about five feet thick and five feet 
high to the top of the coping stone, has in some places ^ 
fallen to the ground. The main entrance is on the 
west side through an imposing portico; the outer 


portal IS arched, the pediment possessing the usual 
characteristics of the Aryan order of architecture. It 
was supported by two columns about eight feet high, 
the width of the entrance between the pillars being 
about feet The outer vestibule measures about 
eight feet by four feet ; in the middle is a square 
gateway opening into a second vestibule of rather 
larger dimensions. 

In the middle of each of the other three sides 
of the wall within the enclosure there is a blank 
arched recess, and on the north side there is also a 
small square postern measuring about three feet by two 
feet and a similar one on the west side seems to have 
led into a square chamber which occupied the south¬ 
west corner of the enclosure. This chamber was 
lighted by a small arched window. Projecting into 
the enclosure from the southern wall is a small cell 
about five feet square, with a pyramidal roof. 

The cells of the temple, which occupied the cen¬ 
tre of the enclosure, are similar in general appearance 
to those of Payar and Pandrentban, but more 
imposing in their proportions and elaborate in 
details. Each side measures about 15 feet above the 
plinth. The porch, which is on the west side, 
projects rather more than three feet from the face of 
the wall. 

In the middle of each of the other three sides 
is a blank trefoil archway corresponding in propor¬ 
tion to the porta). On either side of the vestibule 
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the figure of a deity is carved in bold relief on 
the panel within a trefoil arched recess. 

The inner entrance is a square gateway about 
6^ feet high by feet wide supported by pillars. 
Both this and the middle gateway of the. north 
seem to have been fitted with stone doors. The 
inside chamber is about feet square ; the walls are 
blank, with the exception of a small arched recess 
on the south side of the entrance. The flooring is 
of stone w'hich has given way in the centre, where 
probably the image of Vishnu stood. About 8| feet 
from the ground there is a cornice, from which the 
roof seems to have tapered to a point, the w'alls are 
now standing to a height of about 24 feet and the 
pinnacle was probably built about ten feet higher. 
On each side of the roof was-a lancet. ■ 

TEMPLE AT PAYAR. 

About 19 miles towards the south from Srinagar 
lies the village of Payar. On the south side of this 
village, situated in a small green space near the 
bank of a stream, is an ancient temple which, in 
intiinsic beauty and elegance of outline, is superior ' 
to all the existing remains in Kashmir of similar i 
dimensions. Its excellent preservation is due to its \r 
retiied situation and the marvellous solidity of its 
cf t'! tiucticn. The cella, which is eight feet square 
and has an open doorway on each of the four sides, is 
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composed of only ,e„ „one», the foot corner, beins 
eech . s,„g|. stnne; the scniptored tympenom. over the 
doorway, being lour other,; while two more compose the 
pyrarntdal roof, the lower of these being enormotts 
mass eight feet square by four feet in height. I, has 

grounds which the absence of any positive authority 
either way may be taken as adequate, to King Narendrl 
ditya, who reigned in Kashmir in 209—22 A. D The 
sculptures over the doorways are coarsely executed in 
comparison with the artistic finish of the purely 
architectural details and are much defaced, but 
apparently represent Brahma. Vishnu, Shiva and the 

r?'>r dedicated 

h,; to Vjshnu as Surya or the Sun-God. 

Inside the cupola is radiated so as to represent 
^. hesun. and at each corner of the square the space 
^intervening between the angle and the line of the 
circle IS filled by a celestial attendant who 
seems to be sporting at the edge of its rays. The 
roof has been partly displaced, which is said to have 
been the result of an attempt made by the PathAus 
to taice it down and remove it to the city. The dis* 
placement may possibly have been due to an earth¬ 
quake, as the temple is not so big as to have 
withstood demolition by the Pathans or others. 

The interior is still occupied by a large stone 
imga. 
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MINIATURE TEMPLE AT KUIL, 

At Kuilp betweeD Avantipura and Payar, there is 
a miniature temple cut out of one single stone. The 
interior of the temple is a cube of IS inches with the 
centre of the roof hollowed out into a dome, and the 
walls are five inches thick. There is only one 
entrance. On the three sides there are closed 
doorways with pediments like that of the entrance. 
The pediment is unbroken and contains the trefoil 
ornament- The basement of the temple and the 
upper division of the roof are not found. There are 
the bases of three small columns eight inches in 
diameter. At the bases, the plinth is seven inches 
high and 11^ inches wide- 

In the middle of each of the other three sides of 
the wall within the enclosure there is a blank arched 
recess, and on the north side there is also a small 
square postern measuring about three feet by two feet 
and a similar one on the west side seems to have led 
into a square chamber which occupied the south¬ 
western corner of the enclosure; this chamber having 
been lighted by a small arched window. Projecting 
into the enclosure from the southern wall is a small 
cell about five feet square, with a pyramidal roof. 

The cella of the temple, which occupies the 
centre of the enclosure, is similar in general appear- ^ 
ance to those of P4yar and Fr^ndrentlian, but more 
imposing in its proportions and more elaborate in 
its details. Each side measures about 15 feet above 
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the plinth. The porch, which is on the west side. 

projects rather more than three feet from the face 
of wall. 

In the middle of each of the other three sides is 
a blank trefoil archway corresponding in proportion 
to the portal. On either side of the vestibule the 
figure of a deity is carved in bold relief on the 
panel contained within a trefoil arched recess. 

The inner entrance is a square gateway about 6i 
feet high by 3i feet wide supported by pillars; both 
this and the middle gateway of the north seem 
to have been fitted with stone doors. The inner 
chamber is about SJ feet square; the walls are blank, 
with the exception of a small arched recess on the 
south side of the entrance. The flooring is of stone. 

ruins AT BIJBEHARA. 

Twenty-nine miles from Srinagar lies the town 
ofBijbeh&ra, the ancient Vijayesvara. This town, 
Kalhana says, was founded by king Vijaya, (see 
Rdjatarangmi, 11, 62). The town contained the 
most famous shrines of the Valley, especially Shiva 
Vijayesha or Vijayeshvara dating from ancient times. 
The ancient temple occupied, according to tradition, 
a site about a hundred yards from the left river 
bank and opposite to the bridge over the Jhelum. 
According to Kalhana’s account, says Sir Aurel 
Stein, which may well have been based on genuine 
local tradition or inscriptional evidence, Ashoka 
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(Bi C. 250) had ftplaced thu old i^tucco^d enclosure 
of the temple by one nf Ktone, The great klny 
also credited with having erected within this en¬ 
closure two temples called Asokeshvaro^ The oid 
shrine, so often mentioned by Kutbana and which 
has Keen the scene of many hlatoricnl incidents, lias 
now completely disappeared. Sir Aurel Stein further 
says that it is probable that a temple so much 
frequeoted bad under^g^one more than One restomtioa 
in the ennrse of the fificen centuries which passfid 
between the time of Ashoka and the end of Hindu 
teigfi in Kaafimir. Some time before A. D. 1081, 
while king AnanW was residing at the tirtha of 
Vijayeahvnra, the temple was burnt dowjt in a 
general OOndagratijarT caused by his sob Kalasha- 
The latter, however, subsequently restored tlie ihrfne. 
The old linga of Shiva Vijiyeshvara seems to have 
been destroyed by Sikandar. Btfi-xhiian. 

There are at present found many ruins here and 
there in this town which probably belonged to the 
temples built in early days at ih« place. Some ruins 
arc found at and about the mosque {Bade ^fa5ji<l). 
There is a stone irccptadc for temple offertags now 
lying outside tile mosque of Ratan Haji, and a piiiar 
is luucid iuFtid^s ilv 

TEMPLE AT MAMAL. 

In the Lidar Vidlcy it {btiiciEzntly calted 

Mamalaka) on the beauttful bill-side, dense with 
blue pines and Himalayan spruce, opposite the 
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r PftliBlgam campiiiff-gtound, A6 milfis from Srinagar, 
o«tle the ruins of a small Shiva tempk of wulpturj 
Stoats, Th« fingit in it is, according lo Kalhana'a 
I called Mammeshvam. The tempk 

P forms n edJa of the usual style, measuring 7J fei.t 
square, with a porch resting on cotumna, [ti front 
of it is a stofiu-linod spring about 12 feet square, con- 

^ t&ining Jimpid wa^ef. 

This temple escaped deatmetion at the hands 
of Sikaudiii, 'the Iconachst*, Ha had, liuwver, 
gone up the Liiar valley with the intention 
of ptoeceding to the cave of Araarmth and 
breaking the ice-/fng« there and also the tvmple at 
MAmal ca rniUe. On reaching Ganeshbal, he broke 
the «one image of Cinesh standing in the middle 
of the X-amboduri or Lidar river there. It is said 
that, when the hnee of the image was struck by 
Sikatid.ir ivitli a hammur. a tlood of Wood flowed 
down. On witnessing this frightful apsetade, the 
Iconoclast got terrified and. ihcnceforih, desisted 
Irum further destruction of the Hindu teinplEs and 
‘niagcs. He ihcn abandoned the idea of going 
farther to Amoirinth ami returned, n^rniting his 
past mcriligious acts and deeds. 

On hfs way back, on retching Hijbihitra {the 
town built by King Vijaya who reigned tu Kiahmir 
Jfl 80-72 B. C. vide RSpttafunjfim, J l, 62J, Sikandar, 

It is said, lound a slab with en old iuscriptioa in 
Sjjiakrit in the ruins of the Vijayeshvara temnle be 
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hud previniiftly In that it was Stated 

ffUrnirtna nmhanta Vij^ytshtmra^^ mcBri* 
that with the praiiOLtcement of im 

phrase u^J by the Muhatarnddan^ &.1 the bo^idDing 
of all actinnA), tile Vijaye^hvara tempJe ishail get 
destroyerl* Seeing that what be ha^il done bad 
aJready been predicted, he escpresscd Jeep rertiorse 
for having become instremcoLal in the fulfilitkent of 
what Was inevitable, and thu^f having he[:nme aj) 
unfortunate firget of odium for ever and ever. 

It will he idtere^ting to note here that the 
Umple of V^ijay*3hvara Hood near the present 
bridge of Bijhihitra ami WA.i very lofty- It is not 
known w'ho had ortginally bulk it. The firfha here 
ia mentioned in the P$iranam, verse I5f6. 

The remple had b-jen in rains so far back as the 
time of Ai^hoka, who too had rebqilt it* Afterwards 
jt had got bnrned down in the reign of King Anjuita. 

A. O.) in a conltagraLicn canned by his 
soiir KaJasha. sometime before lO&l A. (Wde 
Rdjai^rangini \'ll, +0$ end 409); and had been 
built .ig.ttn by Kalasha who reigned in Kashmir from 
I06d to 1089 A. D- (vide m/atar^ngim VIJp 514). 

To return to the subject of this sketcfi, naniEly 
the temple at Mivm'iL Jayasimha (1123*^49 A- D, 
furnished it with a goldcu amataka (crowning 
purliuii of the aplrc) which hiLa since di^ppenred 
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{vide Rajatarangini VI If, 3360). This shrine is 
mentioned in the book Amreshvarakalpa, which 
proves its remote antiquity. 


temples and caves at bhumzu. 

The caves of Bhumau are situated on the left 
ank of the Lidar river about a mile north of the 
spring o Bhavan, (which an ancient legend connects 
with the birth of the Sun-god Martanda, from the 
lifeless egg which Aditi, the wife of Kashyapa, had 
brought forth as her thirteenth child-a famous Hindu 
Flgrimage. where, during a certain month in each 
mdu leap-year, pilgrims congregate and perform the 
iraddhas of their deceased relations). The largest 
of the above caves contains a stone temple, which 
Stan s at the far end of a natural but artificially 
en arged fissure m a limestone cliff. The entrance to 
the cavern, which is over 60 feet above the level of 
the river, IS carved with an architectural doorway 
and a gloomy passage. 50 feet in length, leads from 
it to the door of the temple. It is a simple cella, 
ten feet square, raised on a badly moulded plinth and 
approached by a short flight of steps. The square 
doorway is flanked by two round-headed niches, 
espoiled of their statues, and is surrounded by a 
igh triangular pediment, reaching the apex of the 
roof, with a trefoiled tympanum. The opening is 
about 40 feet above the ground and is reached by 
rough steps made in the rock; it is ovoid in shape, 
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f<K:E hfgh iind wide. The cave penetrates 

the mountain in an eiviterly direction and may be 
tr^iverscd for about 210 feot^—the people bedievitiu 
it Id be interminable. The rock in mmy places is 
beautiTijIly honey-carnbed by iIie action of water 
W'hich constantly trickles down from the hi^lier por¬ 
tion of the roof. About 20 feat frorn the anlntcicor 
there is a Inw and narrow passage Leading oflT to the 
lefr^ and about 50 Ject beyond it on tho same aide 
IS a small circular chamber. 

There is anatfiec cave in t!ie same mniintain 
ahfint three minutM^ walk beyond the lou^i^i cave. 
Its entrance ncirly 100 fuct ahnvjs the gtound and 
is ornaraented by a porch cut out of ihc solid rock 
with the usual trefoil a/ch. The interior ia oval 
and iihont 48 feet longi 27 feet wide and feet 
high. \i ccnlatns tw'o plmtlortus: the upper one 
j^oppcirtp a tern pie built of stone. 

There are other cavea situated in and about the 
village, hiTt they are stnall and near the ground* and 
are nor so interesting as the above. 

Bhima Sbdhi, king of Udabhdndapura (an aueient 
cjpiul of Candhara* about 15 miles aliove Atiock) 
and the mjieernaJ gruitd father of qneen Did da. 
erects in the lifa-tiirie of her husband, Kiih^ma'' 
gupia (A* D. 950*53). a temple of VishDU, Bhima- 
kfcshva Hi Bhum^Li, which U plastered thickly 
wtlh earth and cOuvetltfd inio tba Ziar^Jt of li^b£ 
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B5mdin According to the Rhhftama, this sai 
before h.s conversion to Islam, bore the name 
Bhuma SSdhn and was practising austere penanc 
m the largest cave mentioned above. 


incncionea above. 

Another temple dose by has been turned inm 


name of 
penances 


saint 



mile farther up the valley at the foot of the cliff are 
two temples, the larger of which has been converted 


into a Muhammadan tomb, 

TEMPLE OF MARTANDA. 


The most impressive and the grandest of all the 
nams in Kashmir are at Martanda—the Cyclops of 
the East—which is about three miles east of Anant- 
n%a. Occupying undoubtedly the finest situation 
in Kashmir, this noble ruin is the most striking in size 
and position of all the e.'tisting remains of Kashmir 
grandeur. The temple itself is not more than 40 feet 
high, but its solid walls and bold outlines, towering 
over the fluted pillars of the surrounding colonnade, 
give it a most imposing appearance. There are no 
petty confused details, but all are distinct and massive 
and most admirably suited to the general character 
of the building. The mass of buildings consist of 
one lofty central edifice with a small detached wing 
on each side of the entrance, the whole standing in a 
large quadrangle, surrounded by a colonnade of fluted 
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pillars with intervening trefoil headed recesses. The 
length of the outer side of the wall which is blank 
is about 90 yards, that of the front is about 60 yards. 
There are in aU eighty-four columns—a singularly 
appropriate number in a temple of the Sun, if, as is 
supposed, the number 84 is accounted sacred by the 
Hindus in consequence of its being the product of 
the number of days in the week and the number of 
signs in the Zodiac, 

The remains of three gateways opening into the 
court are now standing. The principal of these 
fronts due west—towards Anantnaga, It is also 
rectangular in shape and built with enormous blocks 
of limestone, six or eight feet in length and one of 
nine feet and of proportionate solidity, cemented with 
mortar. It is wonderful how these huge stones were 
piled one upon the other to such a great height w^ith 
such exactitude- The central building is 63 feet in 
length and 36 feet in width, and above all, has (as the 
temples in Kashmir possess) in addition to the cella 
or sanctuary, a chir and nane, which is 18 feet square. 
The sanctuary alone is left entirely bare, the two other 
compartments being lined with rich panellings and 
sculptured niches- It has been conjectured that the 
roof was of pyramidal form and that the entrance 
chamber and wings were similarly carved. There 
would thus have been four distinct pyramids of which 
that over the inner chamber must have been the 
loftiest, the height of its pinnacle above the ground 
being about 75 feet. 
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Tfie lemple ia 6a feet bng and 38 feet wide, iis 
f height, when commplete must fiave been 60 feet- The 
j coort>'ard thnt snrronnds and encloses the temple, ia a 
I more ram3rkdble object than the temple itself. Its 

internal dimensions are 220 by 142 feet. On each 
j face is A central cclla, larger and higher than the 
^ colonnade in which it is placed. The height is 30 feet 
I and the pillars on each side are nine feet high-^not 
^ Jnfty bm they have a Grecian aspect which is intcreat- 
iuR. It is thought that the whole of the interior of the 
cjtudrnngle was originally fitted with water to a level 
up to one foot of the base of the columns and that 
access to the temple w is gained hy a raised pathway 
of Slabs supported on solid blocks at short intervaU 
which connected the gatew'iy flight of stops with 
that leading to the temple. The same kind of polti- 
vray stretched right across the quadrangle from one 
side dnnrw'ay* to the other, A conatant supply of 
fresh water was kept up through a canal from the 
river Lcdari, which was Conducted along the side of 
the mountain for the service of the village of 
Simbarntsika close by. 

Tn the centre of either side of the longer interior 
chamber is a window rcstcliing the floor ond about 
eight feet in. height. The wiiJIa thus divided quarterly 
are filled with single figures in relief, two of Suiya and 
two of Lakshmi, one on each panel. 

Bates says that the interior most have bean as 
miposing as the eeterior. On ascending the flight of 
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<tci« BOW covered by ibe n.in*, the votary oi «h« Sun 
enlcted a bifi^y decorated chamber with a doorway 
on each side covered by a a trefoil- 

beaded niche conteitiing a bust of iho Hindu triad, 
and on the flanks of the main entrance m well W 
ibosB of the side dooiways were trefoil niches, each 
of which held a deity. The interior decorations 
of the roof can only be con jectu rally deter mined, as 
ibcre do oot appear to be any ornamenicd Stones 

that could, with corlainty, Iw Bssifined to it. 

Much vtiin spcculatioti has been baitarded rCgard- 

i, 4 f the date of the erection of this temple and the 
wor^ihip to which it was appropriated. It is usually 
called, hv the people (owinR 10 its hugeBO«) th# 
liDuse built by persons as miebty no the Paodaru^ 
and, by the Brahmans. Martanda or the Sun, to which 
the temple was dediiatcd. The true date of lI'C 

erection of this temple-the wonder r>f Kashmit-is 

a disputed point of chronology, but the period of M 
foundation took place probably between A. D. i70 
and 500. The colonnade is recorded m the 
RijalaranfiiMi as the work of the famous KJug 
Lalitadilya. who reigned in Kashmir from A. D. 701 
to 7S7. From the same authority we gather—though 
the interpretation of the verses is considertrUy 
disputed—that the temple itself was built by 
Ratiaditya who reigned iti 223 A. D. and the side 
chapels^ or at l«afit one of therOp hf hi*i t^uecti Anirtta- 
pirbliL 
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Fergusson nevertheless doubts the correctness 
of this opinion and does not consider it to be dear 
that It IS dedicated to the Sun. He also thinks that 
It was probably built about 100 years after the temple 
at Avantipura and not so long as 250 years after. 
The large temple dedicated to the Sun, says Cole’ 
was probably of earlier date, and may possibly have 
been erected by Sarndhimati-Arv^r^ja (35 BCJ 
who. with the exception of the Buddhist Prince 
Meghavahana (12A.D.).vvas one of the only rich 
predecessors of RanjJditya (223 A.D.) and a worship, 
per of the emblems of Shiva. ^ 

Cunnigham thinks that the erection of this Sun 
temple was suggested by the magnificent sunny pros¬ 
pect which Its position commands. He remarks—“(t 
overlooks the finest view in Kashmir, and perhaps in 
the known world. Beneath it lies the “Paradise of the 
East , with Its sacred streams and glens, its orchards 
and green fields, surrounded on all sides by vast snowy 
mountains whose lofty peaks seem to smile upon 
the beautiful Valley below. The vast extent of the 
s^ne makes it sublime, for this magnificent view 

tt. T" ? ^ glen, but 

the full display of a Valley 30 miles in breadth and 84 

miles in length, the whole of which lies beneath the 
ken of the wonderful Martanda,” 

It is now difficult to realize the extreme beauty 
^the external decoration, as the stone carvings have 
beentmibly mutilated by the Muhammdans. 
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Eoovgh, hov^^sver. rays Cole, is existing to prove 
tlial Ihc temple had been covered with ornamental 
carvings ol high class beauty. 

SPKING AND RUINS AT LOKABHAVANA. 

About twelve and half miles from BijbehaTa. to- 
words the wBlh is tlic village of Lokabhavana (noW 
called Larihpiiw) which is identifiad with the 
punya of the Ra/atanutaini. There is also a fine 
Spring adjoining the village, which is considered a 
sacred place by the Hindus. King Lslilayditya is 
said to have built a town here. There are several 
ruins found at this place and a small garden pavilion, 
erected by AuiUPgMb ncoi the spring, ii partly con- 
strtteted of old matefiftls. 

TEMPLE AND SPRING AT KUTHER. 

About ten miles trnm Vetiodg in the Arapatb 
valk-V lina Kuther, wliich has derived its name front 
« ppnng fourtd in it. The following is aa 
extract from what Sir M, A. Stem writes in hw 
—“The place of pilgfimopn ‘hia 

place 15 the saCred spring of Papashudan a (sin* remov¬ 
ing) situated a short diSTance ftoro Kuther. There 
are Still some remains extant of the eoclMure whic 
King Bhoja of Miilava (during Ananla’S time A, D. 
1028*63) constfiicted around this sseted spring- 
The latter now rises in a circular tank of at least 
60 yards in dinmeter, which is vnclc«ed by a 1 

atone wall, and by steps leading down to the watei^ 
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The d,pth of |h. ttrf, i, ooosido^bl,. I„ ,1,1. Shiv, 
^.o«d.o h,« .ho.„hio«ol/i„ 
pieces of satidul wood floating on the water. 

*'The )o^ tradition chat the tank und 

lU Htone endo^nre we« tonstmcied bya Rj^jo from 
the D«^n named Matsukund. This king d«* 
figured borns which had gmwj, on hh hr^d and 
bud in vain sought relief by vbits to nnmeron. 

5 tes. When near Kapat«hvara (Kother), he ngiioed 
Hat a tvoundrd dvg was healed by entering cfie ^vater 
of the sacred spring. Tile king followed his eaample 
«.id got rid of hi, ta,. Therenpnn J., 

hia gmtttude by ,he construction of the tank. To 
the aame king ,5 ascribed the erection of a temple in 
the nsod Kashmir style, of modest dimedHions situat¬ 
ed to the north of the tank, and of several 5,(H eraall- 
ercetlMS of which the ruins, more or less wdl pre- 
Stfvca, s.fft' foiind ■cl'O&e by+*^ 

Abul Faal, m ,he 4m..-d*6a« mentions Hat 
thttc caisis IQ the viUage of Kother a deep sprite 
surrounded by a stone uzmpU When its Hater 
decreases an image of Mahadeva in saadej uood 
appears." 



PART II. 

Mughal Gardens In Kashmir. 

PKKFACK. 

Ksishniir b one of the finest cotintnes that the 
sun sbinftfl HpoD. It ia truly c^lied the Sub^Alpine ' 
rej^ion of A-tiVs luly. It is a dream of lovdin«^f 
flA naliird sct:ntsry is unsurpasiH^d, nny^ eveu un¬ 
rivalled by any country in thu worlds and hi dimate is 
miijt heilthy ^ud invigomting^* Thfs happy teijiuji 
Seems pecnliarly sequestered by Nature fur her uliodR. 
Hoary mouotdns, shimmering^ with 500w. fence it 
all roundk the brenjces whereFrom give & peculiar 
Luaurianc^ to rhe air ; while the verdure of the fields, 
the trandpnrcncy of the lakes and streams and the 
abundance of fruits and flowers combine to fnnn ctn 
inviting picture for the eye. 

The Mughd Emperors esteemed this dream¬ 
land so fairi the pearl of their rea^m^ They, with 
their queens of beauty^ made it n health-resorl. 
EndowDKl with synthetic talent, they indulged in , 
elat>4>ratc tastes and further beautirmd this beautiful 
countrv by laying out pleasure gardens in it^ all :So ^ 
wdl coucuved and io admirably axiKiutedr and thus 
“they gave a nfiw urge to the fineet traditions of a , 
branch of Hindu cullure" ns ataled by HavelL The .■ 
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by this a«)ii«tin5 country ih.t be yaed tn vfsii ft 
fttjuenty, once, when he was ill and away front 

Kashmir, he redled ihe 

btth rap be mwsored ih^ extent of the lovs he huij 
lOf his Jand of joy 

‘Adam was turned out of Paradise for bavin* 
tvllGata 

'I drank only bafJey*watcr, O God f take me to 
-Kashmir/ 

Shih-t-Jabin's father. Jahingir. was no tiss 
enamoured with the natural beauty of this country, 
ft is he who has said t_ 


jJ kjT 3 Jji jfl 
«--l ^ ijfit j 

If there he a Paradise on earth, 

1 (t is this and it is this and it is this ' 

Asked Bi his death-bed what was his heart's desire^ 
Jaliangir mutmured ’‘Kashmir and nothing 

Jf ^ fJ ili ji 

ti ^ Jj b 

The Mughal gardens in Kashmir are frequented 
**y lolly, merry, toyslvring crowds every day, who 
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l„i.,ro„ .l.«r “'1 ’ 

,^„,„rrauaj«d by 

tf fthmir tti cver-iiicreasinc numbers 

diking b.nt. .r. .Iso »»» '““"P”'! 7“"^°‘ 

admiring thevr b«uty, _ 

Th« d.n,»»d hr . .™d*. »nu>i»i»g mructo 
in rrenrd W ll»» m.p.il’K"" Sirdmi « S™"- 

;,2vr. r-.d» ■'-■ •" “1' 

nc..r.«l .«d "'V g"t 

K,n,»l vrry nine nnd ably wriKnn b«k. on l^bn. 

in wbicH .b»n garden. hn« Uenn d«c„tad P» 

dinped in bnlHnn. nolnnn., bn. b..hnr.o no rn^ 

no. b^girnn i" • "P™'' *"■> /T' ^ 

„„i „t .nnb . pnb.in.Uon in ini. n". only b, 
loth* country- but idso by >ts rnhabimnte. I be 
L^cr«.m.d. ua attempt to gi.c a deucrrpUop o( 
them with Ihe object of meeting the wuat mdJce 
above. 

an AND KOUU 
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SH ALAMAK. 

According to a legend, Ffav-arascrift II, ibe 
founder of the city of Srinagiir, who reigned in 
Kashinir from HO to 170 A. D., had built si villa on 
the edge of (?iu Dat Lake in iti north-eastern corner, 
calling it Shalamir, which, in Sanskrit, means "the 
abode of love." The king to go often i<t 

a sftim, named Sokarma Sviini living near f iSrwani 
and took rai in this vilb on his way to, and from, 
that place^ In courses of time this villa vanished, olid 
Uicn the vilbgae that h«d sprung up in ils neighbour^ 
hooda was called Shalam^r ahar the name of the 
villa^ 

Id 1619 A* D*. the Mughal Empemr Jnhangir 
laid out a garden at this village and called it *^Farah- 
Bakhsh" meaning ^‘DdightfaL"" A Persian poet 
hes dcscril>cd thus garden thus:— 

o^if tjjj ^uij 0-i ji 

^1^ jLiij jLjl: 

«_)j 

jU-JI j oJjUr 

*>/ /‘i fjj iTtf *? 

■*/ f; J/ 

**“ *^ju 

hw*j] jH* 

^AM dU 

jf i^(a ^ j> if 
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1^*^!)*^ u';'^ 

J)^ ^ 

v'^ 

^l**^ ^aU*j 3>^ 

jtf j 3 j^J J/Aj 

j)jJ? j ,J^ ij:>)jL£ ^ j 

«^jj) 1^ 

y^is ^U 

^ x^i^j iV«T u^ 

^^jijUftiw ty^ Jl 

tf 

o 

sLi *L*isiy*ii 

^*b« #j U wi***.! jfjrr^^ 

u^-j ;*j^ ^/-' V 

I heard Jahangir of splendid genius, 

When he for pleasure visited Kashmir, 

When he made an excursion by the border of 
the lake. 

He found his way towards Shalamar. 

He found here scenery like the faces of brides. 

Fit for buildings and flower gardens. 

The delightful breeze made an impression 
upon his mind; 
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The deep dream awaknned his brain; 

He saidJ "nils eiegent land is the face of the 

virgiD of paradiiLt^ 

A dwelling of Gurs is n^Kwjy hcre/*^ 

In thoRfi days ibe monarch of asvm cootiaeat^ 
Who hnx got a crown of the sun. on his 
Who is the head of princes^ 

In that princedam being the monarch of the wotidi 
Was determined lo complEtc this place* 

Set a t^sk beforo Jiimfuilf, 

The task Iwcaimc so gntiid 

That sitch n monafcb becAiziE its masoai 

By canal and cascades and reservoirs and 
fountains. 

By wnih and buildingR, trees and flowers, 

A paradise wus created on the earth* 

Such a garden has never becji witnessed by the 

sky^ 

Now camE^throDgh the beauty of ita earth 
and water, 

Farah-bnkhsh its name—from the monarch of ihe 
world. 

When Farah-bakbeh Bjgh was ptepared 

By order of the Shelter of God, Jahangir, the 
Emperor, 

Who is famous from iIie moon to the Bab* 

For the year of thia nourishing garden, 

Wisdom siiegestcd '‘the royal deliebtful resaft”. 


6S 

The clitonOgfaTti af llic kying out of the garden 
is given in the words in the 

last lino nf the above prwm, vis, 1031 Hijra. 

In 1630 A, b., 2aeor Kh^n, a Moglial Governor 
of Kashmir, made an eKHension to thk^ garden 
towards the north by order of Shah JahSn, Thia 
governor was ^ poet and lie mu^d”* 

J r-‘ /' 

c_3, ji js '**-1 

[f the high heaven be Jn a state of mirth and 

jay- 

It is the Faix-bafehah and the Farah-bakbsh ati 
be face of the earth. 

This new portion of the garden was called 
“Fttiz-bakhsh" njeaning "BaunUtur. KhisSlt. a 
Pcirsiaii poi^ti his 

^ jr 
^}\ ^ -ff 

ji 

iOla Ofi j/ ;? 

^ 3; 

^ (sLU ^ J ^ ^ 

When Fai 35 .bakhsh, by the imperial ordcf, 


Becazne: fJm pride of the garden nf Edeo^ 
Famh-bakli^hr with much piide^ 

Pbced it like a flower upon its head. 

Ka.Rtiniir i% the prid# oF |hc world, bccaiine. 
Within it is the garden of Shih Jahau, 

Pot its year one morning, 

fntelkct suggested *'a royal pleusuru rcMirt," 

The words mi^mrrar^^ah-t KhShi in the last line 
aEniviz give the chronogram of the bying umt of this 
garden, 0155., 1042 Hljra (ieJ 3 A. D.), 

The Shulamar is coniieeled with the Dal Lake 
by an artJhcial Canute 12 j-a^rds wide and about u 
mile long. On each aido of this canal there are 
broad atid green paths, ovurahadowed hy large trees, 
and, where it joina the Jake there fire blocks of 
masoniry on both sides^ which indicate the site of 
an old gate way k There iitE al^n the reniaitli of a 
stone embankRicnt which formerly lined the cAnal 
throughout. 

The Shalamar is S90 yards long and its width 
at the lower end ia 207 yards* while that of I lie 
upper iitid IS. 267 yards. U h flurrouiidL'd hy a brick 
and stone watJ about ten feet high and Ib arrar^gcd 
tti four tenucea lying one above anDthcr and of 
nearly equal dimensions. Thtirc ts a line of tanks 
or reservoirs dong the middle of the whole length 
of the garden—a leading featuie of every Mughal 
garden — and ihwe fire connected by a canal. 
IS inuhes deep and from 9 to 14 yards wide. The 
tanks and the cajial arc lined w^ith polished lime 
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stone, resembling black marble, and they are pro¬ 
vided with foontains. The water is obtained from 
the HSrwan stream behind the garden; it enters 
at the upper end and flows down from each succes¬ 
sive terrace, in beautiful stone chutes, carved in 
many ingenions patterns of shell and fish, which lead 
to the reservoir below containing numerous fountains* 
and, after leaving the garden, it falls into the outer 
canal, by which it is conducted to the lake. 

The fourth terrace was the private portion 
of the garden where the ladies of the harem 
resided and where they stayed in the palmy 
days of the Mughal emperors. It contains, in 
its centre, a magnificent black stone pavilion—‘a 
romance in stone’—which is raised upon a platform 
a little more than three feet high and 65 feet square. 
Its sloping roof is about 20 feet high and is supported, 
on each side, by a ro%v of six elaborately carved black 
marble pillars, which are of polygonal shape and 
fluted. It was used as a banqueting hall, a favourite 
place for entertainments of various kinds. When 
at night the fountains were playing and the canal 
and its cascades were merrily running, the pavilion 
and the garden were lit up with various coloured 
lamps, that shed their light upon the throng of 
gaudily-dressed and jewel-bedecked guests and were 
reflected in the tanks and water-courses so as to 
make then appear like fiery lakes, the effect must 
have been exceedingly pretty. Frogs, made of silver, 
strung on silver wire, were tied round the fringes of 
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the ponds tfHichfing the water and, as they were 
made so irigeninnsly by same expert mechenie. the 

ebh and (low of the water. cUttSod by the fall of the 
cascades and fountains, shooJc them and made them 
croak as if thev were Jiving, Th«e articles used to 
be biined secretly somewNere in the garden by the 
prdeiier after use on festive occasbiis. He never 
informed even his own family memberi of the spot 
where they were hidden, lest tbs mauer might get 
known and tlie articles bu atoian for their valuable 
metal. Tha gardener died, and as hb dcMth was 
sudden, he could not divulge this secret to any one. 
So these frt^s prolmWy still rcinain buried unknown 
underncRili the earth somewhere in the garden. 

The pavilion is surrounded by a line reservoir, 
which is 52 yards square and about .tl feet deep. [i 
is lined with stone and contains 14U large foimlaina. 
Upon each side of tha terrace, built against the w.alj, 
there is also 4 lodge. These formed the private 
dwellings of the royal family. On the edge of each ol 
the three lower terraces ihcra is also .4 small pavilion 
which overlooks the fountains in the tank below, 
Rich of thase consists of iw j aparrments on e.ich 
side of the canal, over which is a. coverad Arcliw,\y 
Mniting the two, and that of iHc lowest is supported 
by Iti b 1 .tck stone pillera which are (luted and of 
polvRonal shape, 

Bernier, who viaited Kashmir with Auranitaeb, 
gives an interesting account of this garden in his 
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iravels und !«iys that tht doors and pdUrS m:ide of 
SWIIL- osad in th« garden were foimd ^ ^he 

idol templw detnoibbud by Sbah J»bau, and that it 
^ irap».5th!* W «^timi.te their value. Tn<^ 
upn=a are vciy muub palLihcd. They ea Jed 
which there isaquarfyal thev.Iiago 

ot tabar near Khrew. ^ 

It hi this garden tliftt the E.nperor Jutiaafiir 

enjoyed the iniense delighi ot making up the tiua^l 
he had with hia ndr Mahal "the light ni the 
Harem". Tlie pnei M>»w« ba5 imiiiurtaliKed the 
flceiie, which he closes thus;— 

And well do vanished frowns enb meu. 

The charms of every brightened gbiiCe, 

And dearer seems each dawning aitiile, 

Eor having Imi its light awhilsi 
And happier iiow tor ail her sights 
/is 00 his arm lief bend reposes 
She wiilspers him with laughing eyes 
"Rememlict, love, the feist uf roses." 

What changes have occurred since the time 
^hen Jahdugif and Ndr Jahjia casi aside the care 

of state and. forgetting the petty intrigues oi coor4 

roamed through this garden 1 They 
neveTlived ioi.ee thn/«« pi^rfrction of the stately 
dtjnir trees. Others have entered into thuir laboor. 
Map hroi done much for these royal bu^ 

Nature more, audit « where m«n has attempted least 
that he has succeeded best. 
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H H the Mah5r3ja Sir Harisinghji has had 
electric lights extended to it which illuminate it in 
the evening on festive occasions, imparting a bril¬ 
liant fairy-iike tone everywhere. 


CHAUDRI BAGH. 

Chaudri Mahesh, who was one of the grandees 
o Kashmir m the reign of the emperor Aurangzeb. 
laid out a large garden, calling it Chaudri B5gh to 
the north of Nash^t B^gh. This garden, it is said, 
ad as many as SO terraces, rising from the edge of 
the Dal Lake towards the gentle slope of the 
mountain to the east. It was so delightful that it 
excited the jealousy of Saif Khan, who was the 
governor of Kashmir and had also begun laying out 

a garden of his own at Habbaq. The governor 
retted at this rivalry and murmured— 

0/ Jo 0 / ^ 

i. e the Chaudri laid out a garden, nay, he singed 
the heart of Saif Khan I 

The Chaudri’s bouse was at Rainawari. He had 
another garden there, which was also called Chaudri 
Bagh. He connected these two gardens by a bund 
having two solid masonry bridges, one at Rainawari 
and the other near the Nashai Bagh. The former 
has two stone slabs built into two piers of the middle 
span with the following inscriptions;— 

/L2 
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3 fi^ 

The date nf this auspicious foundation la— 

The founder of the bridge Mahesh Shatilcar Das 
A line was adorned for the subject of the date— 
May the Chaudri’s bridge rematn firm and 

embc1ti$h^d ! 

The second lines of these two Peraiao couplets 
give the elironograra of the erection of this bridge, 
vis, 1085^8fi Hijra (lfi75-76 A- D,) 

The Chandri's gardens have, by the lapse of lime, 
vaniahed, but the bund, together with the hridges, 
exists to this day. 

THE NASH AT BAGH OR THE 
"PLEASURE GARDEN.'* 

This garden is situated two uiik-s to the south of 
the SlmlSmar- It was laid out by Asuf Jih, brother of 
Nfir Jahan, queen ul Jahangir. A Persian poet thus 
siugs its praise*— 

jJiCl ^ !s!^ jy*. 

Ij (J/ j 

i_Le1 ^ 
la J 

(4<*' ul*/ *)“* 
t* Ja j hUJ jljJf 

When Nashat Bagh w,n in blosom. 

With fresh jasmine, awect-basil and other 

fkjwcrSp 
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The sun of the world, Asaf, 

Spread the carpet and took wine. 

In the ear of the breeze it whispered its year 
. Jhe garden of Nash^t and the delight of 

The chronogram in the last line gives 1044 

. of the laying out of theUn ^^ 

' S,r Muhammad IqbSl has also sung.- 

b uiy y 

High Paradise, as if the Almighty, 

Has placed at the foot of a hill. 

by ShSh 

Jalian. He found it „a, f„ 

ecenety than the Sb 4 la„i, and eaid to aL JSh 

thnoe that ,t was a delightfni garden, eapenting that 
Ataf Jah would tell hta that it ™ight be accepted 
y the Emperor as his own garden. But Asaf J^h 
ept SI ent. This inwardly displeased the Emperor 
The garden war, ae it ia now, aupplied with Lter 

an7,h^V“"' "" Sh4la,n4r, 

e Emperor, in his anger ordered that, as the 
water-course belonged to the ShSlStn^r only, no water 
should run to any other garden from it. This at once 
depnved the Nash^t of all its beauty. Asaf j£h. who 

garden, felt very sad but, of course 
^ould do nothing. One day. observing the desolate 
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tok A. j.-*n vot. for «»■>! «( “■ 

ccoliogW*ciey«d. and, Itrewing hunadl on li« tack 
in a corner, htuvt-A deep aigbs. and in this tnulaiicholy 

mood went WsWp. A servant of his knowing the 

canso oi the grief that weighed upnn him. w ent to the 
place where the stream was stopped and. remov* 
itiR the blncfciide, hroog^'t water to the garden. At 
once did the fauntainB begin to play and the cascades . 
to make a pleneing noiae, and this awakened Asaf 
Jab. Hi: enquired, in sitTprific, how the water Imd 
come, and 50I "inch alarmed lost the Empcrof might 
hear of this and get aimoyed. Hi 3 servant stood 
up hefotc him and told him that, as he b.id sean him 
in sorrow for want of water in the garden, he co^dd 
not Iwm it and, therefore, secretly went and removed 
the bkcknpe from the stream. Asaf jab opbriided 
him for having done so. and hastily gm the 
stream clo.-«:d iRain. The news reached the ears of 
the Erapetor and he BPmraoaed the man who had 
committed the offence. The poor man, trembling 
with fear, pleaded guilty .%fld spoke, with folded hands, 
to the Emperor iLat be had done this becauw the 
sorrow of hls master, caused for want of water in his 
garden, was unbearable to him, and that he would 
sutmit to any pn&isbmeni His Imperial Majesty 
might award him for the offence. Now everybody 
thought the man would be given a very severe 
pimifbnient. hot, to their surprise and deJight, the 
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besides, gave Asaf JSh a T bim and, 

of „,t; it 

Nash^t Bagh, S ha la mar stream fer the 

The Nashat B&h is 50-? j , 

>-"* wide, ,„d i, '»”S a«d 3d9 

*•". "■hich, on ,h= i’ 3 W'k 

arranged in ten terraces thr’ r It is 

higher than the others, beinr r ""^ch 

»bove the Other Thert^ ■ 18 feet one 

The beauty of fiower-beds, with 

their design, are Jiv^n a u pleasmg lines of 

which is about 12 -j ^ canal, 

the successive tet " down 

*>y inclined 

stone slabs beautifully scalloped Jvary T"' 
ance of the water. Some of the . 

fine, being from 12 to 18 feet hieh'^^T'^^^ 

ed by polished stone seats ^ surmount- 

lower and the other aUhe'^*^^^ pavilions, one at the 
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and plaster Upon a foundation of Stone*. Its lower 
floor is 59 Icct long and 48 feet wide and enclosed 
on two sides by beautiful lattice windows made of 
wood. In the middle (bore is a reservoir about 14 
feet stiuareand thnw feet deep, which is lull of foun¬ 
tains. 

The upper storey has a lofty enrrido' on its 
easiern and western sides. Oo its ncirtharn ttide, 
there is an aparlnujnt, ^5 foci long and 14} feel widu, 
which is enclosed by lattice work, and, on the souih- 
sidc, there ia also a similar but smaller apartmenu An 
opening in the middle of the liuor, about 27 feet 
square, command* a view of the fountaia in the 
reservoir bdow. In front of this pavilion and upon 
the terrace below it, there is a large reservoir tilled 
with fountains. 

The upper pavilion b situated upon the end of 
the highesl terrace from which the sight of the whole 
lay-out of the garden emeses iutn view. It consists 
of a single-storied hullJing on each side of the canal 
which is crossed hy a venodah uniting the two. 
The verandah between them is supported On each 
side of the canal by wooden pillara paiutud red 
and it is 43 feet long, 20 feet wide and about 30 
feet high. On the second terrace below this 
pavilion there JS also a vety fine reaervoir which tS 
102 feel wide, 123 feet long and 3 feet deep, COO- 
taining 25 large founliuns. 
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Giant plane trees (cAiimnr) sbade tlie walksi 
which are bordered by lines of cypresses, and all 
aroujtd is soft green turf sttidded with flower*beds< 
Lofty crags rise for thousands of feet precipitously 
above the garden, while in the opposite direction a 
white soft expanse of lake and village-dot led plain 
attract the eye* The water runs through the garden 
for irrigatloQ purposes, but when picnics or pleasure 
parties are held, the water ix turned into the lime¬ 
stone channels and the fountains play; and when 
the gurduu is lighted up with a string of dectric 
lampx to its full length in the eveoingt 
the effect is extremely pretty. The best time to 
spend in this lovely garden is morning when the 
radiance of the early dawn kisses the silvery dews 
with which the whole area is bathed, and when 
it is shady and the iahe far bdow is glittering with 
the light of the sun. The poet has truly said; 

I } j IJ j 

"kforningat the Nashat Dagh and evening at 
the Nasim Bigh. Shaintnir and tulip fields—these 
are the places of excursion in Kaslimir, and none 
else." 

The old-fashioned mode of ilJuTninatIng this 
garden with oil cAiVdg.'r hus been changed by order 
of H. f7, Mahataja Sir llarisinghji, dcctric lights 
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having beeii extended here, which, in sharp ecrntrael 
to Stan twinkling in the sky above, throw floods of 
light on this beautiful garden in the evening on 
festive ociCsaioDS. 

HAUBAg. 

Half a mile from Nasim High to the north is 
the garden of Habbaq (penny-royal). It was laid 
out by Soil Khan, one of the Mughal gnvemors of 
Kashmir (1665-67 and 1669-72 A- D.) and it was 
also called Saifdbdi after Iijb name. He desired to 
make it excel the Nashic Bdgh and Shalafniir in 
beauty. He brought a stream of water from the 
Sindh Nullah to feed the founuins, grottos and 
cascades in the gardciit But before the excavation 
of the stream was completed, he was summoned 
back to Delhi by his master, Aurangjceb, He had 
deferred planting groves of plane trees and cypresses 
therein, pending thEctiniiog of water by the excavated 
StTvam, but as he had suddenly to depart from 
Kashmir, he could not pEant them. The garden 
having remained shadowleSs for wauL of trees, the 

pott 

j—^ 

"Saifibdd has got no shades 

It might, tlicrcfuTc, be colled the Prophet of 
the gardens/' 
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Maharaja Ranbir Singh started flour and rice¬ 
pounding mills in this garden in 1868 A. D„ which 
were worked by water-power by jail prisoners. He 
also started a silk factory here in 1877 A. D. The 
mills as well as the factory were, however, stopped 
afterwards and this place again wore a deserted 
look. Since then it is called Raghunathpura 
because the Maharaja had laid out a large garden 
just above it calling it by this name. 

NASIM EACH. 

About half a mile to the north-east of Nagin Bagh 
on the border of the Dal Lake is the Nasim Bagh 
(Garden of Breeze), laid out by the Emperor 
Shah Jahan. It contains hundreds of magnificent 
shady ckinara (1,200 had been originally planted) 
which when saplings, were, it is said, watered with 
milk mixed with water—so much tender regard 
was being paid for promoting exuberance in their 
growth. It is a most delightful camping ground. 
“This park lies open—a beautiful and ancient wood¬ 
land_through which the lake breezes blow, making 

it the very abode of serene and tranquil peace, while 
its white iris-clusters lend it an almost feminine 
charm”—so admiringly and fittingly says Mr. V. C. 
Scott O’Connor about it in his book The Charm of 
Kashmir”. A Persian poet has said;— 

.U ^ 

0—[.-i" 
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iU OjS 

0^1 JLT JJ JaIj 

aLm ^ 

Jt—^*JUuJ J) 

^‘When in this Und, by order of Shah Jaban, 

A fresh groove came into existence out of 
magnificence; 

When Shah Jahiin roamed therein* 

A bulbul spoke from a blossomed branch, (and) 

Said the date of the Royal Groove— 

‘From the Paradise of Eden a breeze has come/ 

The last line of the stanza gives the chronogram 
of the laying out of the garden, wz, 1045 Hijra 
(1635 A. D.) 

HAIDARABAD AND ALIABAD. 

'AH Mardan Khan, who was governor of Kashmir 
in 1642«43 and again in 1651-58 A* D, laid out 
a garden with pavilions of polished stone and 
cataracts and fountains at Haidarabad near Nowshera 
where formerly King Zain-ub "Abidin’s garden 
was situated* 

He also laid out a similar garden above Telbal 
village to the north of the Dal Lake, calling it 
‘Aliabad. 

Little trace of what these gardens contained is 
now to be found* 
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ILAHI BAGH. 

Near Bachhpnni vWhge there is an oM ehmAr 
garden called 1l£hi Bagh, which wan planted by 
Mir Ilalii by order of Jahangir. The EmperoTp 
together with his queen N^r Jahan; used to visit It 
at nights hnlliamt wfth a huge silver moon at the 
full shiDing in ihe sky above* seodltig a flood of light 
down upon the lake^ They used to go in a small 
boalp which was towed up through the Buto. Kada] 
nnllah by a. of pretty dam^^elB in ucarlct and 
lace* the jingling anklets on whose feet made sweet 
music aa they went along^ In this [u^nirTouS garden 
there was a ^htn^r so thick that it? trunk meaEurtid 
48 feet in drcumfercDce- This delightful place^ 
with its glistening green turf* was very attractive 
as the poet truly said:— 

^Iwjf 

Jj—J Jj-Si. j 

**willing or not (as if) by the collar dmgS (uuc) 

■Bigh llihi tnwardii it'wlf.” 

The chronogrAm of the laying oet of thia garden* 
vijf,* 1050 Hijra (1G39A* D*), ia to be got from 
"BagI ic lllihr' in the following Persian couplet;— 
j) Ojj jJi—I 

5 ^ ms 

''Heaven was pnz/lc<i for its }'ear, 

The Are*^l sai<i—“Say the Divine Garden/* 
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BAGHA. WULLA 3HE VH. 

Near the village cf Darind, ten miles to the north 
of Srinagar, is the garden called Bagha Mullah Shah, 
which was laid out on the spur of a hillock over¬ 
looking the Anchar Lake by Prince Dara Sbikoh for 
his tutor Mullah Shah. The Shahkul canal was 
made to run through it. A masonry building, %vith a 
Turkish bath, was constructed therein, the ruins of 
which are still to be found there. 

‘AISHABAD. 

On the bank of the Sudrakhun (western arm of 
the Dal Lake) towards the east near a bridge, is the 
garden called ‘Aishabad. It was laid out by the 
Emperor Jah&ngir. A stream of water via 2ukur 
village was brought here from the canal called 
Joi Shahi, fed by the Sindh Nulla, and by means of 
it fountains were made to play among the grottos in 
the garden. 

The chronogram of the laying out of this garden 
is given in the last line of the following stanza, viz.# 
1030 Hijra (1621 A. D.) 

^Uaj j) 

r~ti 

(.!;T 
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“The royal garden ‘Aishabad, 

When it was founded by the Emperor Jahangir, 
For its date the Angel said— 

VAishabad is the Garden of Peace,” 

This garden belongs now to Diwan Jiwan Nath 
one of the chief raises of Kashmir, 

JAHANARA AND SHAHABAD. 

Prince Dara Shikoh laid out a delightful garden 
on an islet on the Dal Lake near the place called 
Bhattamazar, calling it Jahanara. By the lapse of 
time it fell into disrepairs. During the time of the 
Afghans a hermit, named Lai Shah, used to stay 
here, and since then it is called, after his name, 
Takia Lai Shah- 

Just opposite the Jahanara towards the south on 
the bank of the Dal Lake is situated the garden 
called Shahabad or Monifol (Pupil of the Eye), 
which was also laid out by Dara Shikoh, The poet 
Salim, has sung thus about these two gardens:— 

oUlo Jl 3^ 

vF ^ r? j—> 

“ When the flower bride seeks about the bride¬ 
groom, 

She says^—^Jahanara and Shahabad,^ 
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these gardens sire lying hi:viinartt Aod 
vetdant. one on (f. tr surrounded by If the and 

the other on the edge of the water (of the Dal 
Lafce),'^ 

BAHR^ARA, 

On the bank of the western arm of the DaJ 
Lake is situated the Bahr-Art It was a ^pcicioiM 
garden latd otit by NGr Jahun, queen nf the Emperor 
JahArgir* A stream nf water frotn the JohShAbL 
ninDi'iig from the Sindh Nullah via Ilahi used 

lo flow' into it, which watered the flower-beds 
Arranged IB terraces A man>^ion^ seven storeys high* 
had been buill here on the highest point of vantage^ 
from w^hich the Emperor and his ooosort used to 
havt: a full view of the Dal Lake on tnooulit nighta. 

The chronogram for the date of the laying out 
of this garden, vijr., 1033 Hijra (1623 A, 0.) is to 
be found from the worda !•! yxaj in the following 
Peraian stanza:— 

l*’ j*? uj? 

Iji UEi-hw/ 

j^. >•> *> 

Mr hm] )n Kashmir the garden of Bahr-Ari:— 

A fresh flower gardi^D—-bcriBine the adornment of 
the city, 
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A n>y&J maubion susven storey’s high 

Recamr the beautifier af the world on its fore¬ 
head 

For the date of this spcda] villa 

The Aogel declared—“A villa, the adomer of the 
Lake,” 

Since 180*4 A. this dost lie&Jclijr and isolated 

area is used us a leper asyintn, 

GULSHAhT, ir,VFARABAD. (NAYAT 
BAGH &AHSANABAD, 

Zafar KhAn Ahsan^ who was governor of Kash¬ 
mir from 1634 to 1641 A,D,, and Hgaio from 164J to 
1647 A. IL, laid out four gardens mentioned below 
within the short poriod of 14 months.— 

Culshan between Bhota Kadal and Ahmada 
Kadal In 1635 A. D. 

Zafitrabdd at BreyawAr, on the hank of the 
Anchar Luke, in 1634, about which JiTafar KhSn 
sang:— 

Jl ^ 

jO ^ ^ 

"My Jfafardbud is no less than Fktadise 

Stick a bountiful garden is not to he found in 
the world.’' 
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*Inay<tt Bighi —Near tho maujoleuni of Sayyid 
Muhammad Madaoi, thfotigh which the Lachbma- 
Kcil caaal used to fiow, about which Zafar Khla 
muses thua:^ 

ojUt Ji~^ 

"Good God f Thi! garden of favour. 

Has gat cnuntlesis tulipif and dower;.*' 

Ahsatt^oJ .—Ojt the baak of the Da] Lake, lo 
the north of Naidyar, with a mosque of polished 
stone^ 

Mir I]^i| a poet of the limep composed the 
following Couplet !n reganl to these gardens:^ 

^ jl jit 

"Zzizr KhAn Jiid outr thrciuf^li hia vatiud geniui^ 

Four gardens within fourteen inonthB.'* 

JAROGAH SHAH!. 

In 996 Hijra A. DO. Alcbur the Great 

began to build 4 waJl aboqt twQ miles long and 28 
feet high (which cost him II millions of rupees) 
round the Hurt Parvut. It was finished in 1006 
Hijra {1597 A. D.J. He also constructed a pdace at 
the foot of the Hari Pamt towards the east. In 
front of this palace he laid out a garden down to the ' 
edge of the Da! Lake. This was caiited the Djuahant 


B4gh, or the Garden of Audience. It was arntng'ed in 
long terraces and contained tanks .md calaracta. 
On its three sides it had raws of trees. The chrono- 
gram of the laying out of this garden. v«, 1003 
Hijm (1594 A. H.J, is to be found front the word 
ift the following Prrsiftn couplet:— 

I itw 

•Oj— 

The Emperor walked through the garden; 

He uttered as the date of the garden," 

DARA MAH.AL. 

In 1012 H[jra (1603 A. D.), Prince Djldl 
Shikoh constructed a niiuiber of fine buildings glim¬ 
mering in II Hood of light, amongst which is the 
mo5t]ue of polished stones for his tutor Akliund 
Mulln ShUh on the southern slope of the Hari 
Parvcit, the rnins of which nra still extant. in the 
coRifmund he laid out a beautiful garden of flowers 
and shrubs with cataracts and tanks. The water 
required for irrigation used to be raised by iiie,tns trF 
a Persian wheel from a large maannry tank erected 
a little below. 

BACH A DILAWAR KHAN. 

On the W'estern bank of the BrArinaniha] is 
situated the garden hid out by Dilawar Khan, who 
was goveruoT of Kashmir from 151S tn 1620 A. D. 
It contains very stately cAifidnr. Moorcroft. Huge! 
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and Vigne, the earliest European travellers, barring 
Bernier, stayed here during their sojourn in Srinagar. 
At present the Government High School is located 

therein. 

bagha iradat khan. 

At Sunti Bhatun Har, to the east of Naupura, 
there was a garden laid out by Iradat Khan, who 
was governor of Kashmir in 1620-23 A. D. It con¬ 
tained beautiful villas with delicate lattice work, 
which were made by a very skilful carpenter in such a 
geometricaUy artistic design as was not to be found 
anywhere else in Kashmir. He gave a large amount 
of money as a reward to the carpenter, but, 
kst he should make such lattice work for others 
buildings that might rival his, he cut off the 
thumb of his right hand. Such was his vanity 

coupled with jealousy 1 

CHAR CHINAR. 


Char Chinar, or the garden containing a square 

piece of land with four cftiWs 

corners, is situated on the southern bank of the 

Lake. It was laid out by Shahzada Murad Bakhs 

in 1641 A. D., when he was governor of Kashm^ 
This delightful and favourite resort used to 
thronged on hot summer days by picnic parties^ going 
on the Dal Lake in boats, which they tied up ere m 
order to refresh themselves under the cool an 


liri!«y shudo of Lhu thhirs. To olhcra, giveo to 
riierrimcnt, this cowicr w-as a plaoj of gaiety, dnncinj 
aod kughter_ a %>Ery riot of materiaJism with its 
nowor haillcs and alt the brave touaJe of thoaensooiis 
fife. Still, to others with a reltgioua turn of rnio^j 

it was a peaceful spot to at for the coniera^ 

plation of the grcai mysteries of Jift, ,hoir fingers 
turning rosaries, their lips fa prayer, 

A hontevard, planted ^vilb a Jong row of horse> 
chestnut trecM, has rcticntly been congrructed by 
H. H, Maliirija Sir Harisingliji along the bank of 
the Dal Lake, joining this place of ‘■[fie fourr/imar* ' 
with the Chinar BAgh below the Dal gate. Tfiis 
boalcvard is dividitd into throe pieces and called 
after the names of Bfiji Sir .4mar Singh. Maharaja 
Sir Uarisinghji and the Heir-apparent Raj Kumnt 
Karanainghji, rogpectivcly. This has immensely 
enhanced tlie beauty of this aide of the lake, 

PARI MAUAL. 

Parf MahnI (Fairies’ Palari*), with a nice little 
garden. Is sitnated on the Kpfir of the ifebivaji 
mountain on the soolhern aide of the Dal Lake. It 
is about a mile from the margin of the lake. It was 
a schuof of astrology built hy Dira Shikoh (Shlh 
Jahati’s eldest son) for his toior Akhund MyflS 
Shah, It is terraced up the hll|*side, the face of 
each terrace having deep niches. There is a spring 
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near h}\ tlic water of which uieti lo irrigate the 
garden. Tlvis palace aLao caUed Kuniifun, because 
it was to he a copy of a castle named Tilim in Iiidla^ 
Bui, when fcadyT was not found to equal iL Hence 
DarA Shiknli declared in disgust i- c. what 

comparisOti con Id it bear with Tilun f Thenceforth 
11 was called by the phr.ise uttered by the Pfince* 
which has sitice been corrupted into Kuntilun. It 
has now fallen into disrepair. 

CHASHMA SHiHL 

The Chashma Shohi ts a famoas spring of pure, 
tronsparent o.nd cold watur. It is situated in a sEnalL 
pleasure-garden* high up nu the slope of the moiin- 
lain overlooking the lotus blossoms on the Dal 
Lafc^i, Ilb2i miles from Nashat B%h, tow^ards 
the south. The garden Is ihout 113 yards iocg and 
42 yards ivide and iit surroimdcd by a wull about 
seven feet high* U is arranged upon the same plinn as 
Nasbat Bagh. There nre three terfnees, a central 
acqueduCU tankf» wnterralLs and InuntainSr which 
are Fed by the sparkling wattfr giiihing out of the 
fsprini; sitnaied at the scuib end of the garden. The 
acqueduct passes under the basement storey, aod 
alter leaving the r#!iBrvoir^ falls la tlic lower terrace 
in a fine cascade abiiut 16 feet hfftb» This garden 
was built by order of the Jirftperof Shah JahAn by 
All Hflfdan Khau* then goveruor of Ksihniit* The ^ 
ctaronognitti of the laying out of this garden* vh^ 
1052 Hijra (1642 A. D.), is given In the worda 
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the following Persian &utiEa :— 
rV j—? A—4“' 

*ti 

•_St^—* 4a«if 

^ /.!/ jJ o-if 

*1 —J[^ 

■'Vesieitiay I siaw atttini* nt th& spfllifK of Paim- 

dific, 

Sbdh Mardin Ali of jamshtd*i SpJendy ur. 

I accosted him : 'Peace t« iinto thee/ 

He replied i ^Ooto thee.^ 

He urged s ‘Speak otit what yoa want/ 

I told him : *A date for tha spring.' 

He declared ‘Say ihe Royal Spring/ 
lAlJBEHARA. 

Twenly-nitie milcn from Srinogar xo ihe ^oiiiht 
lies the town of Bijbehiiia* Here on both sidts of Uic 
river is the garden of Dirfl Shikoh* in which there 
arc mtiguificent cAindr.i^ One cAintir m mu tbicJc 
that iirs tninh mcasares 54 feet in circumference at 
ground kvd. The iwo portion!^ of ilic garden were 
once uniled by h hCone bridge^ tfiu raine of which ire 
MifI to he found. The garden con9i^cd of n nrimher 
of croa^ avenues and alnng the centra was n line of 
tnoks connected by nn acqueducu The rcrnairia uf 
a brick palace nr fadge ate visible even novv. 
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MATTAN. 

Abont 40 THiba Irom Srinagar tow,irds ihe south- 

ia ih^ Mattsn or BhuTunii ;3prliig. It is u Ismous 
place fiJ Hindu pilgrimage sacird to tlic sun, where, 
during tmiL\n muiiihs in each tlindn leap ycAr, 
pilgritnf^ perfotffl sftn^dka (eertimcmieg) for their 
deceased relttbnSHi In about 1630 A. D. a garden of 
fine cAiridrs waa laid out tn front of this spring by 
As«F jnb by order of Jahangir. Abu! Fa^l writes in 
I he Ain-i-Akbati (translated by Colcme] J arret) aa 
follows hT— 

"‘On the slope of the hill is a spring, at the h^ad 
of which a reservoir hs3 beeo constructed^ full of 
fiish. The sanctity of the spring presenrem them 
from heiiTR touched-" In reference to the above a 
foot-nute has be«n given by Colonel Jarret— 

“The spring referred to is that nf BhavanSr one 
of the hnlieal in Kashmir, whicin says V'igriej is 
Bwsfttiing with Himalayan tmoti"^ 

aurangabau. 

At a disLrmcc ot seven miles from Anantn%> to¬ 
wards the souths is the village Larikpura, originally 
call^ Lokabhavan&p Th&ra h a spring hta-e, A 
gardt-n was coinnjtftccd to be bid out here by the 
Empcior Anrangieb but it ms left incomplete. 

ACHHABAL, 

Abuul six miles from AoHnloagi toj the ;:^iJth* 
ensti lies the village AchhaLih the ancient AksbavaJajp 


i 
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!»_ which, when foundeii by King Akslia, whn 

reigned in Kashmir in 57t—63] A. D. wm a forge 
town, lfS« RiJntar.TtigiMt I. 337). 

Tfie pkee is noted For its spring, which is 
the finest in Kashtnit and is supposed to be 
the reappearance of a portion of the rii-er 
Bring hi, whone watera suddenly disappear through 
n large fissure iindemcath a hill at the village 
Wani Divalsini in the Bmog Pargana. Ft is said 
that once, in order tn test this, a quantity of chaff 
was thrown in the Bring! river at the place its 
water disappears at Winf Divalg^m and that chaff 
came out of the Achhabal spring. 

The wfater of the spring issues from severa! 
places near the foot of a Inw' spur which ia densely 
covered with dtodir ire« and at one place it gtiahea 
Crtll from an oblique fissUfc large enough to admit a 
man’s body and forms a volume some IS inches high 
and about n foot in diameter. 

In 1620 -rV. D.. NQj Jahan, "Light of the world" 
queen of the Bmpamr JahAngir, fmding here the 
most splendid oppartnnity nffotdud for man's hand! to 
lend help £a Halitre, l.tid uut a garden at this place, 
calling k Begamiba j. It wm also callad iwihib. 

■ fthad. It is-lb? ftitit Inngand 45 feet broad and is 
surrounded by a atone tvill and divided into portions. 

It Containa many frail trees and some verj- large 
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ch if tars, aoJ the rums a hummarn (Turkish bath) 
aud other buildingi. The wo let of the spring 
through the gardim, u'hlch IS traveled by three 
aequeductSf the central one bciug about 16 feei wide, 
and those on each aide about 64 feet wide. Along 
the central acqueduct, there are two large tanks ; the 
upper one is 186 ieet long and 74 feel bfcmd, and 
coutoin^ In its centre a wooden pa^ulion, which b 
aliGtit 1ft fee^ s<[iiEirc and rests Upon d platfonu of 
masotir^'; while the losvcr tank is about -SO feet 
square. There are three waterfalls Tn thn upper 

part of the garden^ one on each canal, and the 
largest IE tilt middle onc> which is feet high a,nd 
about eight feet broad. There arc also Llirce watetlalla 
outside the lower end of the garde n« one on each 
canal, and the largest IS the middle one, wliicb is 
eight feet high and aboui six feet wide. The tanks 
and acqucducts are lined with stone and abound 
with hsh» add a large ukimbcr of fountains! have btEon 
erected in them. 

Bernierp w'ho visited Kashmir about the year 
166S writeis n-f thi^ garden thuar—■ 

"In reLurniiig from Sundabiori, 1 lurued a little 
out of the highway in ordei lo skep at Achhabol 
which is a place of pleasure belonging to the old 
kings of Kashmir, andp at present, to the Great 
Mughed. Its principal beauty is a fountaiQ, uE which 
Lbf! water disperses itself on all aides around a 
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^ huil<fjn^, which is not d^vaid of ekgE&DDE, amd flews 

^ throtifh the ffard^.n by * hundred cajials. It cotn^i 

outoftho earth as if it re-mountiid md relumed 
from the bottom of a well with vbreiii::^ and boiling 
ajid in such ibunditice that it may rather he called a 
river tliiin i fotirmiia# Its water is admirably good 
ond IS so cold that to hold the hand within it could 
scarcely be bofnc> The garden is veiy beautiful <in 
account of its aJIeyi;^ the great quantity of fruit 
trees, aprlcuts nnd cherries, the quantity oljVfjr d'£nu 
of all tcinds of figure^^ of reservoirs full of fish and a 
kind of cascade verj- high which in falling maki!S a 
great sheet of Jfi or 40 paces in length* the cfiect of 
which is admirable, particularly at night, w'heu they 
have placed below it an infinity of little lamps w hich 
are arrsjiged in holes made on purpose in the wall, 
all of which is of very great beauty’"* 

Kashmir poets have, in their own native tongue^ 
Q poured forth very sweet and melodious idyls in 
pTm>e nf this garden and the buUdiugs therein, some 
lines of which are quoted bclow^ r— 

Achftabala gachki dabi madiMno / 

Vi 4i*TfiahiUit tity fdgtiyo* 

Murtiua ami ithakarfabi. kumirm 
^ AMiihijl^rck^ ga^hhf dabc dimaxsn fwy&d* 

Adikibaijx^he gaMt dabf peth ditnasai ttibi a 
/arydd, 
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J<oh tubandii d«va meier* Shirtni Shih Farkidf 

"O beloved I I lurk for thee at the ({afkh- 
plastered bolcOBv of AchhfiboJ, 

Whatever (nuwer) ihon choosetti, 1 shall offer 

thce^ 

That beloved killed me and did me injustSce, 

I shall Call him out fretn the ^’ircAA^plasiered 
balcony af AchliabAli 

Pfaintivcly shall 1 call him oo tlie gacbh- 
plastered balcony of Achhabal. 

Having searched for blm fxi hille, would tliat he 
could meet me as Farliud did Sb^rtn 1" 

VERNAG. 

Vemag Is a village situated at the foot of 
the Banahill pass. It is Sij called after the 
name of a Spring there called Veniag. According 
to a legend the goddess VitastA (Jhebm) wanted to 
take her rise from this place, but it happenod that 
when she came, Shiva was a Laying here, whereupon 
she had logo back and then she took her rise from 
Vithavaiur (Vitast^lra), a spring about a mile to the 
north-west of this place, Virah in Soaskril means 
to *go back* andno^ 'spring' and, as Vitasii had to 
go back from this place, it came to be called 
Virahn^ or Veruug, 

Thb spring was originally an Irregular shapeless 
pond, and water, oouitig Out Irnm cJtfferent places in 
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^ ii, spread ebout and formed a littfe marsh> The 

i Emperor Jahingir, whose artistic mte for poliabing 

the Leauly of Nature is well known, saw tbia and at 
OEiet: determined to improve it. He hnilt the octa¬ 
gonal mnk of scnlptiired atones round it, so that all 
the wutcr collected therciti* This was com- 
pJcLcd in 1020 Hijm or 16Z0 A- D. 

^ ^flven years Uter^ JuliangirVa son^ Shfth Jahna, 

^vho wras no less a lover of natural beauty* constructed 
cascades and acfucducts in straight lines through und 
nmiindl this line garden which he, in order to enbancc 
further the beauty nf the place* laid out in front cf 
the ppring. He also bulk Cold and hoi baths lo the 
f . east of this garden, jnst outside of it, of which lUtle 
■ trace is now^ kfL 

The writer from this spring issues from the 
north-sEStern siide nf a high and well-w'ooded hill and 
is ruedved into an octagon a J stone basin ten feet 
^ deep. 

There are two atone slabs buih into the gouth* 
em and western walls of the spring, or which prose 
aud vcisc in Pcniinn* in pnii^ of the spring* and the 
dates nf the constniciion of the tank and acqueduct^ 
arfl inscribed* They are as follows 

£ I ^ jb 

^3 _ J^y 

- 
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I—^ JJ 

j—j Lu 

Ulijj jL— jT j«ajt 

- 1^;^ I -ri 

iiijtj »Li j 

!»#>?■ ^^ Jtji. ji^ 

«>b«i,J^ j ui—-iBJb 

‘=-3r^^ }i*^ ui^Lj ijLSgJ 

vt ^;tj 

(ufj»* (.ra) *.^i^^ji 

The king of seven kingdoms, the administrator 
of justice, the father of victory, Ni\r^ud-din, Jahangir 
son of Akbarj the martyr king, halted at this spring 
of God’s grace in the 15th year of his reign. This 
construction was made by order of His Majesty, 

By Jahangir, son of King Akbar, 

This construction was raised to the skies. 

The architect of intelligence got its date — 

May the mansion last for ever together with 
the spring Vernag f’ (1029 Hijra.) 

Haidar, by order of Shab Jahan, the paramount 
lord of his age— 


I God be pratsed-made the cascade and acijuc' 
k duct flow# 

f This aoqiiwlLCl rtmmdi one of Lhe wqnoduct of 
Iparadise. 

* By Ibis cascade Kashmir attained glory" 
t The uDScen Angel declared the dale of the 

r ftc^iucdiicl 

I -Theacqu^Hauct has isstied from the heavenly 

I ppeing^ (1037 Hijfi..) 
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jNftpifl of g^rdc n. PJacc* NnJtie o! fomidef. E^rticulEr&i 
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